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66 J UST how far should the reference libra- 

rian go in his assistance to his patrons— 
should he merely give helpful hints and sug- 
gestions, or actually look up the whole ques- 
tion from A to Z?” 

This statement of the problem will without 
doubt produce a variety of responses. You 
may think at once of some helpless (or, dare 
I say lazy?) patron who was loath to turn 
the pages of the encyclopedia or dictionary 
for himself; or you may remember some timid 
person, perhaps asking his first question at a 
library, someone who had a real problem but 
was utterly unfamiliar with library sources and 
resources; or you may recall the patron whose 
question could be answered only by consider- 
able actual research. And you asked your- 
self this question. 

First let us list briefly some of the condi- 
tions which must qualify the “how far” of 
our question. I have listed six as follows: 


Size of library staff. 

Organization of the work of the staff. 

Physical arrangement of the library. 

Amount and kind of material available. 

Importance and difficulty of the question 
asked. 

6. Type of person asking the question. 


YPe nN 


(1) Size of the library staff. It seems ob- 
vious that the librarian who constitutes the 
entire staff and who must therefore care for 
both circulation and reference problems can- 
not be expected to give very much time to 


helping one patron. Does she therefore de- 
cide that she can do nothing more than point 
out the location of the catalog or the particu- 
lar reference set which seems most likely to 
contain the desired information? When cir- 
culation is heavy she probably must make this 
decision but I am sure that many a librarian 
of this class finds time to turn the pages of 
the reference book herself, to search through 
several volumes of the REaper’s Guipe—does 
this partly because of her desire to serve and 
partly because the patrons wait for her to do 
so. 


Small library advantages 


She has two advantages over the librarian in 
a larger library: all her material is near at 
hand on one floor if not in one room; and the 
very scarcity of material makes it possible for 
her to know almost exactly what she has. Has 
she any specific answer to the “how far”? The 
addition of one member to the staff no doubt 
makes possible additional personal assistance. 


(2) Organization of the work of the staff. 
The question of how large a staff should be 
before the reference work should be special- 
ized is one of administration and therefore 
not entirely relevant to our problem, but the 
practice followed in any particular library as 
to assisting patrons must be influenced by this 
matter. In any staff of four or more members 
there are probably both trained and untrained 
workers. The professionally trained person 
should be better able to find out what the 


1 Reprinted by permission from the Supplement to Illinois Libraries, Vol. 10, No. 4. 
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patron wants and know where to turn to se- 
cure that information. He ought to spend 
less time in useless searching and also should 
think of more places where search may be 
made. On the other hand he may also have 
so much of the research spirit that he is 
tempted to snend more time than the question 
warrants. The better he knows the mechan- 
ics of his tools the better able he should be 
to explain such mechanics in order that the 
patron may help himself. The same things 
should apply to the librarian whose training 
has been in the school of experience as com- 
pared with the young untrained assistant. 


(3) Arrangement of the library. The 
A. L. A. survey mentions several different 
schemes for the location of the reference 
room in relation to the circulation depart- 
ment and for the location of the catalog. The 
amount of personal assistance must be deter- 
mined somewhat by these physical limitations, 
by the distance between reference material 
such as bound periodicals from the reference 
room and the accessibility of such material 
to the public. We can dismiss this phase of 
the question with the obvious comment that 
the library should be so arranged that we can 
render the greatest amount of service with 
the least amount of walking. 


(4) Amount and kind of material avail 
able. <A research library such as the John 
Crerar or the Newberry no doubt expects that 
its patrons will want all there is available on 
a given subject. Smaller public libraries can 
not expect to furnish expensive research facil- 
ities, and because of the scarcity of resources 
more searching is frequently necessary. If 
we do not have an entire book on Egyptian 
mythology we must hunt for pages and chap- 
ters. 


Customs vary 


Should we say to the patron “You will prob- 
ably find a chapter on that in this Egyptian 
history”—only to find that the patron is appar- 
ently ignorant of the existence of index and 
table of contents? Or should we go to 
the shelf, take down the history and examine 
index and table of contents ourselves? Un- 
bound pamphlets, whether in boxes or in the 
vertical file, present another problem of as- 
sistance. A friend of mine recently consulted 
two large libraries on the same question, one 
which called for the use of pamphlet material. 
In one, a reference assistant went to the 
catalog and searched carefully for the items 


bearing on the subject; in the other a large 
box of material was handed to the patron 
and she was left to make her own search. 
Neither attendant was lacking in courtesy. 
The difference in treatment was probably oc- 
casioned by the different methods of handling 
unbound material. 


(5) Importance and difficulty of the ques- 
tion. While the foregoing items fix rather 
specific limits to the amount of assistance 
given, the last two call for the exercise of 
much discretion in application. How are we 
to decide as to the importance of the question 
asked? Importance is a relative matter and 
the patron may be using a measuring rod 
very different from that of the librarian. 
When he calls up by phone to ask us to iden- 
tify an animal which has a pointed nose, smal! 
eyes, sharp ears, thick body, etc. he may feel 
that the matter is quite important since he 
is endeavoring to win a prize of several 
hundred dollars in a puzzle contest. If he 
comes in person with such a request we can 
furnish him with books showing various ani- 
mals but it does not seem fair to other patrons 
for a librarian to spend much time in turning 
page by page in such a search. Our problem 
is to keep the patron’s good will, in cases 
where we consider the question unimportant, 
with as little expenditure of time as possi- 
ble. 

Some reference problems 


A desk assistant with puzzled countenance 
brings me a patron who has asked for some- 
thing about “water witching.” I find a brief 
reference in one encyclopedia. If I let the 
matter rest there the patron will go away un- 
satisfied for it develops that he really wants 
something about “witching for minerals” es- 
pecially oil. “All superstition,” my reason 
says, but the word “divining rod” in the first 
article leads us to a paragraph which states 
that a convention of a German scientific so- 
ciety discussed this question seriously in 1913. 
So my estimate of the importance of the ques- 
tion is wrong. The old gentleman is pleased 
and the reputation of the library still good in 
his eyes. I long to point out to him that 
none of the references offer proof for the 
efficacy of “witching” but I forbear and he 
retains his superstition. Was it my duty to 
push my personal assistance farther and seek 
to enlighten him? 

The patron who has a speech to make at 
lodge or banquet furnishes another problem 
in answering “how far.” He wants a story 
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or poem along a certain line. We can show 
him the books of quotations, selections, etc. 
Should we sit down and look page by page? 
Pittsburgh in the A. L. A. survey reports, 
“Our general policy is to see that the reader 
finds the information he wants. If he can 
find it for himself, he does so; if not we find 
it for him. Often both reader and assistant 
are searching at the same time. When it is 
necessary to go thru a book page by page we 
do not do it for the reader, but our policy 
as to the amount of help given is very liberal.” 
In smaller libraries we find that with a good 
many of our patrons we must do this page 
by page searching but it is our intention to 
reduce it to a minimum. 


(6) The type of person to be served. On 
this point, Evansville has this answer: “We 
use judgment as to the reader’s ability to 
help himself. If he looks up the material 
himself we follow the matter up to see that 
he secures all the available material he may 
want.” Los Angeles says, “Our policy depends 
first on the character of the request and the 
difficulty of finding the information, and 
secondly on the ability of the reader to help 
himself. In all simple questions, concerned 
with the use of dictionaries or encyclopedias, 
the inquirer is referred to the books; other- 
wise, whenever it seems necessary we give 
very detailed help.” 


“. . . Who helps himself” 


The ability of the reader to help himself: 
here is a point for real professional consider- 
ation. Shouldn’t we make this matter of help- 
ing a reader to help himself a goal to be 
striven for? My own views on the subject 
may be much influenced by my years as a high 
school teacher. One of the fundamental ob- 
jectives of modern educational procedure is 
the development of independence, initiative 
and self expression on the part of the in- 
dividual. The really successful teacher learns 
where to draw that delicate line between the 
assistance which develops the pupil and that 
which weakens him. Have we any responsi- 
bility to consider this question in dealing with 
our patrons? We have all known mothers 
who say that it is much easier to do the cook- 
ing than to train their daughters. Should 
such a mother furnish the pattern for our 
library policy? The A. L. A. survey states 
that few libraries report that any definite ef- 
fort is made to instruct adult readers in the 
use of the catalog or of reference books, “ex- 


cept when such instruction is requested, or 
when good opportunities are offered for un- 
obstrusively imparting it.” Of course we must 
remember that it is the most helpless section 
of the public with which we frequently deal. 
A large number of people do help themselves. 
We see them come into the reference room 
and devote hours of study without any assis- 
tance from a librarian. Perhaps they miss 
some information which they might have se- 
cured had they asked for help. 

In passing I am curious to know how li- 
braries that have open shelves keep any record 
of the use of the library by such patrons who 
work independently. It might be that if a 
record were kept we should discover that the 
patrons who seem to need a large amount of 
assistance are in a minority. Moreover, when 
we consider how little attention to instruction 
in the use of books has been given in the 
schools until the last ten years we should not 
be surprised that so many people are helpless. 
I can recall no instruction that I received 
aside from a little dictionary drill until my 
junior year in college. Most of the nor- 
mal schools and colleges are now giv- 
ing library instruction with the result that we 
find the younger teachers are more willing 
to make use of catalogs than are the older 
ones. The schools are realizing the need of 
teacher-librarians, but Illinois has not gone 
as far as her neighbor to the north in making 
library instruction a definite part of the cur- 
riculum from the first grade through the sen- 
ior high school. I should urge that we im- 
press the need of such instruction upon the 
school authorities whenever opportunity of- 
fers. 

Student instruction 


High school students still need quite a little 
attention when they come to the public library. 
When a high school pupil asks “Where can I 
find some personal information about Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,” I lead him to the catalog 
and explain the difference between author and 
subject cards, the use of call numbers, etc. 
Most pupils are pleased with the discovery and 
I soon see them showing some friend how 
to find books or passing along the informatioa 
that I have recently given as to the difference 
between “Who’s Who” and “Who’s Who in 
America.” Junior high school pupils are par- 
ticularly impressionable; therefore instruction 
given in those years will bear much fruit 
which will be visible in the attitude of patrons 
eight or ten years from now. I do not want 
to give any pupils the idea that they must ask 
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for no help but even when I help them I try 
to insist that they do some searching for them- 
selves. 

With adults who have never helped them- 
selves the procedure must be different. Club 
women have for years been accustomed to 
have material gathered for them. We not only 
make a list of periodical references but scan 
the individual articles to see whether they ap- 
ply to the problem and make a reserve pile of 
periodicals and books with slips to mark the 
articles and chapters. Women who want this 
type of service frequently let us know a few 
days ahead of time so that we may have bet- 
ter opportunity to prepare for them. Some- 
times we even go farther and suggest an out- 
line division of the subject for some dear old 
lady who is preparing a paper but “just 
doesn’t know where to begin.” Whenever it 
seems at all practicable to do so I try to ex- 
plain how I am finding things; I hand my 
patron one volume of the Reaper’s GUIDE 
while I search in another and name possible 
subjects under which she may look—for know- 
ing under what heading to look seems to be 
the point where the average patron is weakest. 
I often hand a patron a book opened at the 
index or table of contents to prevent her 
turning the pages aimlessly and I explain the 
use of the catalog to her whenever I can get 
to go to it. One must always use tact and 
discretion and an unfailing attitude of help- 
fulness even when the demands of the patron 
seem a bit unreasonable. 

College students form another group, differ- 
ing both from the club women and the high 
school pupils. Few college students seem to 
have had any library instruction so that in 
some instances they are more helpless than 
high school seniors. The type of material 
they request is often of a fairly advanced 
nature and sometimes difficult for our younger 
assistants to locate. My opinion that the 
ability to use books is of greater future value 
than the immediate information which is 
sought may not appeal very strongly to the 
boy who is motivated merely by the desire 
to complete the next day’s assignment. Hence 
we do give more personal assistance than 
theory might sanction but whenever time and 
circumstances permit I give a few hints as to 
self help. But it should be said to the credit 
of many of these students that they are just 


as grateful for a bit of library instruction as 
for the actual assistance in finding material. 
The older group of students made up of 
teachers and others who are taking extension 
courses presents a different problem. They 
are often very tusy people whose time to 
spend at the library is very limited. They 
deserve all the assistance possible. 


The busy businessman 


Another group of patrons who have limited 
time to spend in search is made up of busi- 
ness men. A good many have not yet realized 
what opportunities the public library does of- 
fer, but their requests for service are growing. 
They often use the telephone and we endeavor 
to give special attention to such telephone 
requests. Sometimes a man calls to give us 
the question and states that he will send his 
stenographer over later to obtain the informa- 
tion. This usually means that we do all of 
the searching. One editor of a house organ 
has sent us many problems along one line, 
that of finding some interesting information 
about pictures of doorways from various parts 
of the world. I succeeded in giving one sten- 
ographer considerable training in looking for 
this architectural information and we had 
some very interesting experiences in working 
together in the search. But after she had 
learned what books to consult so that we 
could make better speed, a new stenographer 
appeared. In the majority of cases we gather 
the material for which the business man asks 
or we find the required data and read it over 
the phone if it is not too difficult. 


Everyone can think of other types of pa- 
trons: the ones who want new ideas for par- 
ties, especially showers and Halloween parties, 
and authors, both amateur and experienced. 
This latter group varies in demands from the 
one who discovers treasures in the library of 
which we were unaware to the old man who 
never remembers either author or title of the 
book in which he read a certain fact. We 
want to serve them all to the best of our time, 
resources and ability. 

Let us share our experiences. What are 
your methods for making all of the resources 
of the library available to your patrons while 


at the same time you preserve their individual 
initiative? 
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Two Virtues of a Book’ 
By Paul Valery 


f I open a book, that book offers two 
| very different ways of attracting my 
interest, and lends itself to two different 
functions. It may suggest that I follow 
a regular movement that communicates 
itself and pursues its way from word to 
word the length of each line, and that 
is reborn at the beginning of the next line 
after an imperceptible leap—a movement 
whose progress provokes a number of 
successive mental reactions whose com- 
mon effect is continually to break down 
the visual perception of signs and sub- 
stitute in their place memories and groups 
of memories. Each of these effects is 
the first step in some infinite series of 
developments. 


Symbol of the flame 


That is what is known as READING. 
We symbolize it in a flame that, propa- 
gating itself along a gradually burning 
thread, gives forth occasional explosions 
and little bursts of light. This line-to- 
line method involves clear sight and the 
conservation of clear sight, an essential 
condition in the production of elemen- 
tary intellectual reactions that respond to 
stimuli caused by the writing itself, by its 
apparent or real sound, and by its vary- 
ing significance. 

The legibility of any text is the ability 
of this text to be assimilated by clear 
vision. 

To sum up what has gone before, we 
could say readability is the quality that 
forsees and facilitates the true purpose 
of the text—to bring about mental dis- 
tinction and to transubstantiate affairs 
of the mind. 


A page is an image 


But quite apart from the process of 
reading, every written thing enjoys an 
existence of its own, an individual entity. 
A page is an image. It gives a total im- 
pression, presents a block or a system of 
blocks and strata, of blacks and whites, 


a birthmark of more or less happy in- 
tensity. This attitude is neither more 
successive nor more progressive than 
reading. It is immediate and simultan- 
eous, it provides a common ground for 
typography and architecture, just as 
reading should also remind us of music 
and all others arts that involve an ex- 
pense of time. 


Thus, on the one hand, the book car- 
ries within itself something that excites 
and conducts the focal point of our clear- 
sightedness—a movement that produces 
scattered intellectual effects and that 
breaks itself up into a number of differ- 
ent ideas in each line. On the other 
hand, the book is an object, a group of 
stationary impressions, no doubt with im- 
mediate qualities, subject to no conven- 
tions that may please or displease our 
senses. 


Text seen and text read 


These two points of view are inde- 
pendent of each other. The text seen 
and the text read are quite distinct mat- 
ters, since paying attention to one of 
them prevents our paying attention to 
the other. There are splendid books that 
do not engage us into reading them—fine 
masses of pure black on a field of pure 
white. This wealth and this power of 
contrast, obtained at the expense of space 
between the lines, have been much sought 
after in England and Germany, where 
people try to reconcile certain fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century models—efforts 
that infallibly weigh upon the reader, and 
even seem a little archaic. Modern litera- 
ture does not lend itself to such compact 
shape and such crowded characters. 
There also exist very readable books in- 
sipid to the eye, devoid of grace, or 
frankly ugly. Since the qualities that a 
book may possess are not interdependent, 
we must regard printing. as an art. 
When it merely serves our simple need 
for reading, it surpasses artists, because 


1 This preface by the celebrated French poet and critic to the first number of a new French mag- 
azine, Les Arts et les Metiers Graphiques was reprinted in Illustration and The Living Age. 
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the exigencies of readability can be ex- 
actly defined and satisfied by precise, uni- 
form measures. Experience and analysis 
can determine the duties of the engraver, 
of the typesetter, of the compositor, and 
the pressman, and we obtain a clear, neat 
text. 

But as soon as the printer realizes the 
complexity of his work, he also feels it 
incumbent upon himself to become an 
artist, for the duty of the artist is to 
choose, and choice is governed by the 
number of possibilities. Everything mak- 
ing for uncertanity appeals to the artist, 
altho he may not always obtain his ends. 


The perfect book 


A book is materially perfect when it is 
easy to read and delightful to think 
about, when one passes from reading to 
contemplation, and from contemplation 
back to reading again, as easily as one 
accommodates, one’s self to the insensible 
visual changes involved. In such cases 
the black and the white parts of the page 
relieve each other, and the eye moves 
across this well-regulated domain with- 
out effort, appreciating the ensemble and 
the detail, and feeling itself in ideal 
conditions to perform its functions. This 
ideal can only be obtained by the colla- 
boration of engraver with printer. In 
the last analysis, every form should ex- 
press inherent character, and character 
should not be created from pure fantasy. 
All the component parts should be in 
perfect scale. I permit myself to think 
that it is an error to reproduce the same 
figures in different sizes. 

The art of the printer abounds in subtle 
difficulties and insensible degrees of fin- 
esse. Until now no one has dreamed of 
reproaching the masters of this art with 
having confined themselves to satisfying 
a small chosen company. People who 
blame authors who write to please too 
many people easily forgive the same sin 
in artists of another sort. Stendhal, 
however, was far from making fun of 
the great Bodoni, for when he went thru 
Parma he did not fail to visit the cele- 
brated printing press in that grand duchy. 
Bodoni spent all his efforts seeking the 
ideal title-page. How was he going to 
create that pure facade that he dreamed 
of for an edition of Boileau? ‘After 


having shown me all his French authors, 
he asked me which one I| preferred, the 
Télémaque, the Racine, or the Boileau 
I confessed that they all seemed to me 
equally beautiful. “Ah, monsieur, you 
don’t appreciate the title-page to Boi- 
leau!” I looked at it a long time, and fin- 
ally confessed I saw nothing more perfect 
in this one than in the others. “Ah, mon- 
sieur!” cried Bodoni. “ ‘Boileau-Des- 
préaux’ in one line of capital letters! I 
spent a month, monsieur, before being 
able to find the right characters!” The 
title-page had finally been placed in this 
way :— 
OEUVRES 
DE 
BOILEAUX-DESPREAUX 


Behold the ridiculousness of the passions, 
in which, in this century of affectations, I 
confess that I do not believe.’ 


Machine of art 


To repeat, a beautiful book is above 
all else a perfect reading machine whose 
qualities the laws and methods of optical 
physiology exactly define. It is also a 
work of art, a thing in itself, with a 
personality of its own, bearing certain 
marks of thought that suggest the noble 
intentions of a benevolent free will. Let 
us remark here that typographic work 
excludes improvisations. It is the fruit 
of unsuccessful efforts, the subject of an 
art that only bases itself on real achieve- 
ment, a definite art that rejects rough 
drafts and outlines, an art that knows 
no intermediate point between rough 
being. Thus we shall learn a Jarge and 
important lesson. 

The mind of the reader looks at itself 
in the mirror that the printing press has 
made. If the paper and the ink are 
good, if the type is clear, the composition 
careful, the margins well proportioned, 
and the impression just right, the author 
feels his language and his style all over 
again. He thinks he hears a clearer, 
firmer voice articulating his own words, 
while certain infelicitous phrases detach 
themselves dangerously. Everything fee- 
ble, soft, arbitrary, and inelegant speaks 
too loud and too clear. To be magnifi- 


cently printed is a precious and redoult- 
able judgment. 
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Bookmobile Along The Way 


“THe Roap To Roam” 
By Charles Brockmann 











Mr. H. E. Dunnak (second from right) Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Maine pays 
a mid-summer visit to the Bookmobile with a few members of his staff. 


HILE the Bookmobile was parked in 

front of the Public Library of New 
Castle, Pennsylvania, a shining and expensive 
car drew along side. A spic and span chauf- 
feur open the door and an elegantly dressed 
lady came quickly to our door and inquired, 
“Perhaps you can tell me where I can secure a 
book entitled ‘The Road to Rome’ by Anna 
Dill Gamble?” A search under the title 
failed to locate the book for reasons which 
may readily be seen if you care to look it up. 
We found it under the author entry and told 
her the name of the publisher, suggesting 
that any bookseller would be glad to get it 
for her. After thanking us warmly she re- 
marked, “Why coudn’t the public 
have told me that?” 


libraries 


This sort of thing started in January last 
when a state senator in Virginia said that 
none of several libraries which he named had 
been able to tell him in which one of Thomas 
Nelson Page’s books a certain story could be 
found. A long list of similar inquiries leads 
me to one of the few definite thoughts I have 


been able to isolate from the labyrinthine im- 
pressions of the first fifteen thousand miles 
of Bookmobiling. 

That thought is that successful library op- 
eration seems to be much more largely de- 
pendent upon the individual aptitude of mem- 
bers of the staff than the individuals them- 
selves realize. Such incidents as the above 
are of course due to a lack of aptitude for 
serving; but equally discouraging was the fre- 
quency with which we heard, “I’m sorry we 
do not have that book” which constituted the 
only handling which many requests received. 

Now I know that most libraries have some 
arrangement for handling such occurrences 
and to good advantage. This is notably prac- 
ticed by the members of the staff of the Maine 
State Library. But, generally speaking, I feel 
reasonably sure that these methods are too 
often omitted. To such defection I think may 
be attributed much of the criticism heard of 
smaller libraries: “They never have anything 
I want,” 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
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Value of effort 


What I have in mind is that the patron 
would have been more favorably impressed 
to have seen with his own eyes some effort 
being made to look up the book in the UNITED 
States CATALOG, PustisHEerS’ WEEKLY, Book 
Review Dicest or elsewhere; to have been 
given some information concerning author, 
publisher, price or reviews and to have seen 
a note taken of it for consideration by the 
Order Department. Such a system, with var- 
iations and additions that may suggest them- 
selves, consistently and conscientiously carried 
out (tho the Library may not be able to fill 
the request or even to provide a substitute) 
is almost sure to be reflected in an increased 
and cumulative good will toward and respect 
for the library. 

None of this is, of course, new to the li- 
brary world. But it may be worth while to 
record that in a journey of fifteen thousand 
miles during the progress of which most of 
the principal libraries in twenty-one states 
were visited as well as the regularly assembled 
meetings of five state library associations, 
three library clubs, one state teacher’s asso- 
ciation, and an American Library Association 
conference (not to speak of several thousand 
ordinary run-of-the-mine citizens) the ten- 
dency to reduce all requests and inquiries to 
a routine, matter-of-fact handling has been 
distinctly noticeable. 

Somewhere in his writings, Dr. Bostwick 
has referred to the reader as “The second 
and equally important unit,” with books, for 
consideration by libraries and_ librarians. 
Nothing could be truer. The reader knows 
nothing about your internal arrangement, 
nothing of the earnestness of your desire to 
render real library service nor anything of 
your handicaps. His opinion of the library 
and, in many cases of all libraries, is based 
upon the immediate result obtained in con- 
tact with some member of the staff. To him, 
the particular person to whom he is talking 
represents the library and his estimate of its 
service is based upon the handling of his in- 
dividual request. Should not each new ap- 
proach intensify such a willingness to serve 
that the possibilities of omitting the use of 
any of the resources that have been assembled 
would be automatically precluded by source- 
minded attendants? 


This leads me to speak briefly of another 
matter which may have some bearing 
upon the carrying out of instructions for 


pleasing the public with an added measure of 
service. And that is, the proper understand- 
ing and appreciation of the secondary uses 
of catalogs, bibliographies and indexes. 

With the possible exception of Isador Gil- 
bert Mudge, I doubt if anyone has ever lived 
a longer time in such close proximity and 
harmony with so many bibliographies, cata- 
logs and reference books as I have done since 
the first of this year. Having been called 
upon to produce information upon subjects 
ranging from “The best approach to the study 
of insect life in the African Archipelago” to 
“How to catalog Ali Baba,” I have come 
to have a prodigious respect for all of the 
items comprising, as one newspaper described 
it, “five tons of learning.” Certainly they 
have never failed to furnish something of in- 
terest to our many and varied inquiring visi- 
tors. 


The need for indexes 


With monotonous regularity I have been 
told, “We have so few of the books or peri- 
odicals indexed that this or that would be use- 
less to us.” I remonstrate with increasing 
vigor and, if sometimes too vigorously, please 
remember that I was never more in earnest 
than when I say that the fewer books and 
periodicals the greater the need for indexes. 

When told that, a Librarian whose name 
was prominently and very favorably featured 
in recent newspaper dispatches remarked, 
“Now won't that be fine—all we will have to 
say to the public is ‘Look here what we 
haven’t got,’—Well, not for me.” 

In spite of that caustic if friendly thrust, 
I still maintain that while it is too bad that 
the library may not and possibly never will 
be able to provide all material referred to in 
these indexes, it seems entirely reasonable that 
first of all one should be able to tell if there 
really is such a book as requested, or really 
is material upon a certain subject and, if so, 
what they are and where they may be found. 

There are many books and periodicals every- 
where other than those in libraries. People 
have access to other libraries and to book 
stores. It would be splendid if every library 
could meet every reasonable demand, but when 
this is not possible it would seem the part 
of wisdom, at least to be able to direct the 
patron to a place where demands may be met. 
Given the name of a book or an author, book 
stores readily procure any book. But for re- 
views or other information concerning books 
and in all matters pertaining to periodical 
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literature the public seldom recognizes any 
other source of information than the library. 
This is as it should be and patrons should 
not be disappointed any oftener than neces- 
sary. 

Some students know the principles govern- 
ing the use of catalogs and indexes and are 
familiar with a few of the better known ones, 
but as a rule, the public knows little or noth- 
ing of them. If through too close an asso- 
ciation, they have lost their fascination for you 
or members of your staff, just call in a fea- 
ture writer from the local newspaper and ex- 


plain the uses and possibilities of THe PusLic 
AFFAIRS INFORMATION SERVICE, THE INDUsS- 
TRIAL Arts INDEx, THE READERS’ GUIDE or 
similar services to him and then read how 
interesting he makes them sound. 

The Bookmobile has prepared many brief 
lists of periodical references to the amazement 
of casual visitors, so many in fact, that it is 
largely upon the delight shown that we base 
the contention that patrons appreciate and use 
such information even. tho the material may 
be not at hand. 
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“BOOK LACQUER 


the latest and best preparation for Water- 
Preserving 
Brightens the covering materials, 
stampings, and adds to the wearing qualities 
of the cloth. Book Covers may always be 
kept in a clean sanitary condition. 
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Write for your copy of our 
Catalog of Library Supplies 








NEWEST CATALOGUES 


No. 592 Eastern Asia 
No. 593 Cartography 


1096 items 
1534 items 


No. 594 Pamphlets, Relations, Broad-sheet prints. In preparation. 
About 1200 items 


Catalogues will be sent free of charge on application. 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN, LEIPZIG C 1, KOENIGSTRASSE 29. 
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520 N. Michigan Avenue 








Guide to 


Fifth Edition 





BY ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE 
Reference Librarian, Columbia University 


HE standard guide to reference books revised 
and enlarged. More than 2,000 copies of the 


new edition already in use. 


A complete revision describing nearly 3,000 
standard books of reference. Covers all subjects list- 
ing works in many languages other than English. 
Divided and arranged in accordance with the Deci- 
mal Classification. Full index discloses material on 
topics of general interest to which there is often no 
clue. 


Designed (1) as a textbook for the student be- 
ginning a systematic study of reference books and 
(2) to furnish a reference manual to the library as- 
sistant or research worker. Useful also as a buying 
guide. Indispensable in any well organized ref- 
erence department. 


382 p. Cloth $4; interleaved edition, $4.50. 


American Library Association 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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Burrs and Nettles 


[ case any librarians in these civilized 

states are tempted to give themselves 
contented mental pats on the back and 
sigh luxuriously like so many Alexanders 
for more worlds to conquer, we hasten to 
attach a few burrs and nettles to their 
souls. American library history is still 
being written, and there is much—very 
much—to do. 

In a recent number of Library Review 
Dr. Bostwick of the St. Louis Public 
Library confessed: “We have shown 
British librarians some of our successes ; 
our failures, of which we are not so 
proud, we have kept in the background. 
We could have taken you on a thousand 
mile automobile trip, in the course of 
which you would not have passed thru 
a single town possessing a public library.” 


Selected at random 


Mr. Charles Brockmann, in charge of 
the Bookmobile, is accumulating an in- 
comparably detailed and intimate knowl- 
edge of library conditions in the United 
States. He knows, if anybody does, that 
perfection is still a long way from realiz- 
ation. Here are a few excerpts from a 
report of conditions encountered in his 
bibliographical tour of the country. 

A. “The library situation at --- - - - 
(Population 6000) is anything but good. 
This poverty stricken little library is 
opened from 3 until 6 in the afternoon. 
A competitive library sponsored by a 
group of book-club women is open two 
afternoons a week. Neither has any reg- 
ular means of support, no trained libra- 
rians or recognized systems, and until 
they can combine forces or otherwise 
reconcile themselves to each other, there 
is little hope for improvement.” 

B. “This library occupies a room 
about the size of an average office in an 
office building—located over a drug store 
—open two hours every afternoon—in 
charge of an untrained librarian who 
hardly ‘thinks ist worth her time to go 
downstairs.’ There seem to be two fac- 
tions at ------ (Population 3500): the 
one working for a new Public Library 
and the one running the present library.” 


C. “This is a High School of 1400 
pupils and a library that would be a dis- 
grace to a country school of 300 pupils.” 

D. “This is a very small library oc- 
cupying two offices on the second floor of 
a small business building. Open from 
3 to 5 on Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 
urday. They have a small town appro- 
priation, but not enough to do anything 
with and to quote the librarian, ‘We 
haven’t had a new book of any kind in 
six months.’” (Population.4000). 

E. “This is a very poor public library 
for the size of the town (population 
15,000). They occupy a small space in 
a discarded court-house building. They 
have an income of $100 a month and sell 
county text-books to help the library 
funds. The librarian is capable.” 

F. “Somebody gave the building but 
nobody supports this library.” ( Popula- 
tion 4000.) 

And so forth, and so forth. 


This is Middletown 


Even the presence of an efficient public 
library doesn’t necessarily mean much as 
far as the cultural life of a community is 
concerned. We are told by Robert S. 
and Helen Merell Lynd in Middletown, 
that important study in the habits of a 
“typical small city” (Harcourt Brace), 
that ““Eddie” Guest is more widely read 
in Middletown than any other poet, with 
Riley as runner-up in popularity. Rotary 
has tried to secure him as a speaker, as 
has the Men’s Club in a leading church. 
In a group of college-trained men prom- 
inent in local life, one said that “Eddie” 
Guest and Riley were his favorite poets. 
“That man Guest certainly gets to my 
heart”; one liked Kipling, “never could 
get Burns, and Byron always seemed a 
dirty fellow dressed up in poetic form”; 
while a third prefers Kipling and “never 
could get Browning. Why didn’t he say 
it in prose instead of the awful way he 
did?” 

The librarian of Middletown says 
that books on business, particularly sales- 
manship and advertising, and technical 
books, particularly those on automobiles 
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and radio, are in such demand that they 
are “never on the shelves.” 


Read and weep 


One hundred to 200 homes in Middle- 
town receive College Comics, Flynn’s 
Magazine, Triple X, True Confessions, 
True Detective Magazine, Whiz Bang, 
compared with 35 that take the Atlantic 
Monthly, 20 each Harper’s and Century, 
15 the New Republic, 5 the Living Age, 
4 the Survey, and 3 the Dial. Physical 
Culture and True Story go to one in each 
five to one in each ten of the 9200 homes 
in the city. Is any comment necessary? 

It can be safely said that more trash is 
being read today than at any time in the 
history of civilization. (More good lit- 
erature too, but the one doesn’t cancel 
the other.) What, for instance, do young 
workers read? Recently the Milwaukee 
Vocational School made an effort to de- 
termine the answer to this question. For 
six months in 1924 an inventory was 
taken of the reading of 7,065 young 
people, all over fourteen and under eigh- 
teen years of age, employed in the city of 
Milwaukee. The interesting and signifi- 
cant results are now obtainable in a mon- 
ograph, The Reading Interests of Young 
Workers, prepared by William R. 
Rasche, and published by the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin (75c). 


Most popular boys’ books 


Here are the 45 books and series found 
most popular among the boys, with the 
number of times read. 


Number of 
Title Times Read 
8. Bow Seawt Series 2.....00ccces 121 
eee PF Fe Eee 93 
3. Riders of the Purple Sage ...... 92 
4. The Three Musketeers ........ 90 
5. The Lone Star Ranger ........ 85 
No cwcdeces 83 
_— le 81 
8. The Covered Wagon .......... 76 
Oi He PN SIE cob c ve ccccccces 71 
10. The Last of the Mohicans ...... 61 
CB, | CE Sie dies phoch.cveane 58 
12. Tarzan of the Apes ............ 56 
9. ee BD ccc rcwncdcoces 56 

14. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
EE El; age 51 
15. The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 48 
ae ee 47 
Sa; ea aE aac 45 
oe. a EE 44 


Si EE IN ona k's coated os 42 
SR eb aikie «ond ae pawdae e's 41 
rere 41 
SEs PE 2 vc becd ines cbesvedes 38 
RS. SOE WHMOEE 5 ieierin occ cee es 38 
Si” ES wi betes HP Rb ond vote 38 
Se; SE RII in 50b chee ke ecians 38 
26. Sherlock Holmes Books ........ 38 
Ae re 36 
GE 2 EE wikenns ddeceis cova 35 
29. Adventures of Jimmie Dale ..... 34 
30. Light of Western Stars ........ 33 
Bei ES a conb ee andonws doh ecbs 33 
32. When a Man’s a Man ......... 31 
ee eee 30 
S65 DEEL aacedenes ocsicebcee 30 
OR EE hac enss wdeee seas 30 
30. Wanderers of the Waste Land .. 29 
Pell US rere 28 
2 TE 66s cde eas ss ka ees 28 
39. Further Adventures of Jimmie 
GS GRRE tes ea Se 27 
Pe). re 27 
BE. > EE hws bis6s caciceness 27 
Oe OO Ee 26 
Pe gE Se 26 
44. Back to God’s Country ........ 25 
BE. PR MU ecbccdace cccccces 25 


Most popular girls’ books 


And here, as a fitting companion to 
the above list, are the 45 most popular 
books among the girls: 


Number of 
Title Times Read 

Egg TESA pena ee 700 
a a dd vce eg ecedo% 609 
3. Girl of the Limberlost .......... 328 
he I a bd 6 ob wid snow cwsvas 152 
he SE errr 150 
©.  Cammelar Sense oes nc ccc cc wes 146 
7. Light of the Western Star ...... 136 
GC CE SI wre cece cc cease 135 
9. Her Father’s Daughter ......... 105 
10. Trail of the Lonesome Pine .... 100 
SE, “RON TENN wikic eves ccicces 97 
1G: IE IES hd Gani ws din aos 0 0.0 95 
Be, I ais dein esr's ous accewnes 95 
Be Se reads ialaieicas caob seen reves 93 
Me SS (fe a en er gI 
Ne A aR a at ble wa ge 6's ooh atid QI 
17. Little Old New York .......... 89 
18. Lamp in the Desert ............ 81 
19. Tess of the Storm Country .... 76 
Gi ar GG ENGAS SAK Shas cciveseed 74 
i EE 16s kaa Rh ae fale s'nima\s 6's 73 
OR EE ree eee 72 
ED 5 Sie Rand ns odccnpa ocean 68 
Vi; 2 gh. Ee 67 
25. Anne of Green Gables .......... 66 
i ES ne 66 
Pe Mee a SN a eee eee 66 
ee re 65 
29. When Knighthood was in Flower 65 
yee re 63 
55. | EEA divkd es ydiip ord eo oe 62 
32. Heart of the Desert ............ 62 


33. Lavender and Old Lace ........ 61 
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Pe Es cwatanp assoc knob erie 61 

Pgs re er 60 

Se BO BOOEUCIURE cocci cccclsane cen 60 

37. Riders of the Purple Sage .... G 

38. Boarded up House ............. 59 FIND 
t ve RS ere er eee 58 

40. Hundredth Chance ............ 58 A 
ts ee RO WUE eis ide wiwasicces 57 

SS EET EP ETL N 
43. Mose of the World .....0:2.-% 54 

OS ee a eee or 53 D 
45. Thorn and Orange Blossoms .. 53 


SAVE 


We rest our case 





These titles are depressing, to put it 


mildly. A mind hungry for spiritual and ; 
literary values would soon starve on Our LIBRARY COVERS will meet 


them. Approximately one-third of the with your approval 
books read by boys and girls are not Thousands | of Hbrarteg, colleges P 
° " ° . . schools ARE sing m 
circulated by the public library in Mil- periodicals, thereby eliminating the cost 
waukee. The statistical report brought oF ens. 
out the fact that 7065 pupils had read pin constructed, Green Vellum fronts, 
: . and neat in appearance. 

9130 different titles, of which 2817 were Circular W showing sizes and prices will 
not circulated thru the public library. be sent on request. 

True Story is the most widely read H. SCHULTZ @ COMPANY 
magazine among both the boys and girls. 517-531 W. Superior St. Chicago, Ill. 














With this we rest our case. 














A 45 YEARS’ RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 








INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been 
giving such excellent service and selling books at such 
liberal discounts that many of the largest Public, School 
and College Libraries in the country have been buying 
their books from us. To have kept many of our patrons 

for. 45 years is a record which speaks more eloquently for our 

service than any words of glowing self-praise we might be tempted 
to write. 





Send us a trial order for your miscellaneous requirements 
and we will prove our claims. 


Write for our Free 68 Page Bargain Book Catalog 











THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 EAST 25th STREET -:- NEW-YORK CITY 
Established 1884 HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mér. 
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We Move—Next Door 


ITH two months of moving completed, 
the Fall publishing season finds the 
workers of The H. W. Wilson Company lo- 
cated in the new building pictured at the left. 
The picture shows as well as the new build- 
ing (the two older structures still in use). 
That space and capacity have been more than 
doubled can readily be seen. The center build- 
ing, just to the left of the new building, is 
the five-story brick structure which the com- 
pany has occupied since moving from White 
Plains in 1917. Rapid growth necessitated the 
purchase some years later of the two-story 
building on the extreme left. Even greater 
expansion brought the erection of the latest 
and finest building—the first one, incidentally, 
which has been “built to order” rather than 
adapted for the purposes of the company. 
Thus in picture three 
stones in the company’s growth in the last 
twelve years. The new building was completed 
in late June. 

The Wilson “lighthouse”. already familiar 
as a trademark to the librarians of the coun- 
try, seems destined to becomie an Upper Man- 
hattan and Bronx landmark. Surmounting the 
broad tower which rises from the roof of the 
eight-story building, the lighthouse dominates 
a wide area of that part of the two boroughs 
adjoining the Harlem River. It has already 
caused considerable conjecture and has been 
photographed by a number of the New York 
newspapers which have not hesitated to call 
it an “aerial lighthouse” and to announce that 
it is the first tower of its kind in the city for 
guiding airplanes at night. 

Although the lighthouse has not yet been 
illuminated it may, at any rate, well serve as 
a guidepost for aviators in the daytime, al- 
though the building itself would be sufficient 
for that. Built in accordance with latest archi- 
tectural principles, its eight stories of light 
brown brick and set-back, semi-terraced tower 
with white stone trimmings acquire, in the dis- 
trict of its location, all the prominence of a 
skyscraper. A quite accurate idea of these de- 
tails may be obtained from the photograph 
printed here. On the ground floor a wide 
entrance at the division of the new and old 


one are shown mile- 


buildings can be seen from which is emerging 
a truck bound for the postoffice with its daily 
load of Wilson Company publications for all 
parts of the country. 

Moving into the new building has not meant 
that the old structure is by any means desert- 
ed. The moving process has only been an 
expansion so that the staff will have adequate 
breathing space. In practically every case, 
departments were “spread”—part of the equip- 
ment remaining in the old location and part 
being moved to the adjoining floor of the new 
building. 

The work of moving was a gradual process 
and so conducted as not to interrupt work. 
Perhaps the hardest problem of the transfer 
was the moving of the mechanical department. 
The presses remain in the old building and 
the battery of linotypes is in the new, together 
with the printing office. The transfer was 
accomplished practically without loss of work- 
ing time. The moving on some of the other 
floors was less difficult mechanically, but more 
tedious. On the first floor the shipping room 
has expanded to occupy the same level of both 
buildings, and on the third floor the bindery 
has been enlarged in the same way. On the 
fourth floor most of the executive and busi- 
ness offices: are in_ the building. 
The mailing department, Witson BULLETIN 
and business library remain in the old build- 
ing. A new storeroom has been constructed. 
The rearrangement of this was one of the 
most difficult parts of the moving. 

The editorial offices are on the fifth and 
sixth floors of both buildings. U. S. CaTatoc, 
CuMULATIVE Book INDEX, INTERNATIONAL IN- 
DEX, REApERS’ GUIDE, AGRICULTURAL INDEX, and 
EpucatTion InpEX are on the fifth 
STANDARD CATALOG and Book Review DiGEst 
are on the sixth floor, as is the library which 
is equipped with new steel stacks. New equip- 
ment has been provided for practically all of 
the offices located in the new building. 

The cafeteria is located on the eighth, or top 
floor commanding an unobstructed and attrac- 
tive from its windows on every side. 
Stairways gives access to the roof which is 
always in use at noontimes. 


new 


floor. 


view 
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THE PUBLISHERS OF “IT CAN BE DONE” 


PRESENT 
A GROUP OF NEW BOOKS OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO ALL LIBRARIES 


BRAITHWAITE’S ANTHOLOGY OF 
MAGAZINE VERSE AND YEAR- 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
POETRY FOR 1929 


(Seventeenth Year) 


The Seventeenth Year Braithwaite’s An- 
thology makes its appearance for 1929, and 
holds its place ahead of all other collections 
of contemporary poetry as a “National In- 
stitution,” representing the current achieve- 
ments of American poets. 8vo, cloth, net 
$4.00. 

SO SAY THE WISE 
Compiled by Hazel Cooley and Norman J.. 
Corwin 

A vivid picture of the age. Contempor- 
ary celebrities caught in myriad moods, reg- 
istering opinions on everything from “Di- 
vorce” to “Philosophy.” 

Wisdom, high-powered  wise-crackery, 
hard-boiled cynicism—gathered at _ the 
source of twentieth century thought from 
700 authors, journalists, politicians, ac- 
tresses, scientists—are juxtaposed in this 
diverting book. 

_ War and women, love and life, sex and 
sin, are the present-day apples of discord 
which set the Olympian intellectuals quar- 
reling delightfully among themselves. The 
age’s humor, irony, satire, subtlely, vigor, 
leap from the pages; and once redoubtable 
conventions crumble before their onslaught. 
12mo, cloth, colored wrapper, net $2.00 


_ OUR MOST POPULAR TREES 
Their Bark, Leaves, Flowers and Fruit 
By Lydia Northrop Gilbert 


Here is a very helpful and instructive 
book of our North American Trees for 
lovers of nature, students and artists. 

Forty-eight full page illustrations in col- 
or, showing in detail the tree, bark, fruit, 
blossom and leaf. 

The section of the Country where each 
tree is found, its family, height, diameter, 
weight of wood and use are also described 
fully in this compact little volume which is 
easily slipped into one’s pocket. 

Cloth, size 4% x 7%, colored wrapper, 
112 pages, 48 colored plates, net $1.50. 


MORE OF MILLY-MOLLY-MANDY 
Written and Illustrated by Joyce Lankester 
Brisley 

“Very simple tales of happy days and 
events in the life of a little girl presented 
with a touch of humor and of realism. The 
illustrations are as attractive as the homely 
touches in her tales, and there is a delight- 
ful map of the village where Milly-Molly- 
Mandy lived."—The Boston Globe, net 


$1.25. 





BLACKSTONE’S SECRETS OF MAGIC 

The actual methods used in magic are 
here explained by the most skillful and 
most versatile of professional magicians. 
Harry Blackstone, whose name is known 
throughout the United States and Canada 
has described the secrets of his craft in a 
volume that is recognized as the most ad- 
vanced manual yet prepared for those who 
are interested in the fascinating art of 
magic. 

The book is divided into seven compre- 
hensive sections covering Sleight-of-hand 
and Tricks with cards! Effective Pocket 
Tricks; Magic with Apparatus; Stage 
Magic and Illusions; Mental Mysteries and 
Spirit Tricks; with a complete treatise on 
the presentation of Magic. 12mo, cloth, 
colored wrapper, net $2.00. 


HEROES OF PEACE 
By Ethel Clere Chamberlin 


President Hoover, Colonel Lindbergh 
and Commander Byrd are included in this 
unusual collection of peace heroes; also 
men and women who have conquered by 
faith, courage and perseverence: the men 
and women who have worked alone urged 
by their own devotion to an idea. 12mo, 
cloth, 19 full-page illustrations with full 
double colored wrapper, net $1.50. 


HUTTEE BOY OF THE JUNGLE 
By Mabel Spicer Gill 

To Huttee Boy, a baby elephant, a joke 
was a joke, whether on Limself or on one 
of his little animal friends, with whom he 
played in a sort of a storybook Jungle, 
where the jungle animals of all the world 
met and where humans were unknown. The 
author has lived in India and has seen wild 
elephants at close range. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated by Paul R. Carmack, author and 
artist of “The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog.” 
Colored wrapper. net $1.25. 


ANASTASIA ARRIVES 
By Eleanor G. R. Young 


Bright, breezy, appealing, a delightful 
negro character walks through the pages of 
this cleverly illustrated book stirring up old 
memories as she harks back to half for- 
gotten days in her beloved “Virginny.” 

“Anastasia” is the unmistakable product 
of present-day efficiency, mellowed and 
softened by a loyal and devoted love for 
the “white folks” that “reared” her and 
the traditions that hung so intimately about 
her childhood. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, 


$1.50. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


114 EAST 25th ST 


GEORGE SULLY & COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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MISCELLANY 
1929 Questionnaire and Checklist 


Thousands of questionnaires went back and 
forth across the United States and Canada 
this summer as The H. W. Wilson Company 
and its subscribers participated in a “general 
election.” Every one of the Wilson Company 
publications was represented in the question- 
naire, with questions of policy upon which 
subscribers were asked to express their opin- 
ions and, in the case of the Indexes, with a 
list of suggested periodicals from which sub- 
scribers elected in each case a number to be 
indexed in the future. 

Such an election is conducted every year by 
the Wilson Company as a part of its coop- 
erative relations with its subscribers. Wilson 
Company subscribers are “self-governing.” 
This year, moreover, the questionnaire as- 
sumed an added significance because included 
with it was a checklist of all of the periodi- 
cals indexed in the various Wilson Indexes 
This was the first time that a general and 
complete checking of all subscribers had been 
taken since 1923. It was felt that rates would 
be no longer accurate or fair either to sub- 
scriber or publisher unless a new checking was 
obtained at this time. The rates obtained 
upon this checking, of course, will remain for 
a considerable time and it will be some years 
before either the subscribers or the Wilson 
Company will have to undertake again the 
arduous task of re-checking and re-rating. 

The fly in the ointment of this summer’s 
checking was the fact that many subscribers 
to whom it was sent returned it with the 
questionnaire section elaborately filled out but 
the checking section untouched. Now that 
the periodicals to be added to the various in- 
dexes have been decided upon the basis of 
a representative vote, a revised checklist has 
been prepared which will be complete up to 
the last addition. This has been sent as a 
“follow up” to those subscribers who returned 
the document but who failed to check the 
checking list. We regret as much as do our 
subscribers that some of them for this reason 
will be asked to check a second time, but it 
will be only because they failed to complete 
the job the first time. 

The periodicals which were elected by the 
vote of the subscribers and which will be 
added to the various indexes are as follows: 


READERS’ GUIDE 
The Publishers’ Weekly 
Children—The Parent's Magazine (name 
now changed) 


National Republic 
Christian Century 
Williston’s Monthly 
Canadian Bookman 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX 


Journal of Modern History 

American Literature 

Quarterly Review 

Foreign Policy Association 

Journal of American History 

American Speech 

Journal of General Psychology 

Social Service Review 

International Labor Review 

Speculum 

Eugenics 

European Economic and Political Survey 

Physiological Zoology 

Revue Historique 

Institute of International Relations Pro- 
ceedings 

Revista de Filologia Espafiola 

Mexican Folkways 

La Nouvelle Revue Francaise 

Naturwissenschaften 

Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei 

Studies 

Chinese Social & Political Science Review 

Neue Rundschau 

Slavonic Review 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEx 


Public Health Reports 

System (name now changed) 
Journal of Chemical Education 
Compressed Air Magazine 
Optical Society of America 
Barron’s 

Aero Digest 

American Gas Association Monthly 
Geological Society of America, Bulletin 
Chemical Markets 

Explosives Engineer 

Public Utilities Fortnightly 
Electric Traction 

Engineers and Engineering 
Rock Products 

Journal of Scientific Instruments 
Food Industries 

Society of Glass Technology 
Weekly Underwriter 

National Underwriter 

Bankers’ Monthly 

Insurance Field 

Pulp and Paper 

Economic and Business History 
Eastern Underwriter 

Glass Industry 

Plastics 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEX 


Annals of Missouri Botanical Garden 
Anatomical Record 

Annals of Entom. Society of America 
Citrus Industry 

Genetics 

Home Acres 

Horticulture 

Journal of Arnold Arboretum 
Journal of College of Agriculture, Tokio 
Journal of Experimental Zoology 
Journal of Morphology 

Journal of Parasitology 

Lingnaam Agricultural Review 
Philippine Agriculturist 

Plant Physiology 

U. S. Egg & Poultry 

Butter & Cheese Journal 

Ice Cream Review 

Milk Dealer 

Fertilizer Greenbook 

Quarterly Review of Biology 


EpuCATION INDEx 


Home Economist 

Baltimore Bulletin of Education 

Harvard Graduates Magazine 

National Catholic Educational Proceed- 
ings 

Educational Research Bulletin, Los Ange- 
les 

Journal of Business Education 

Zeitschrift fiir Padagogische Psychologie 


Special questions were decided in the cases 
of THe INpustriIAL Arts INDEx and THE 
EpuCATION INDEx. 


In the case of the former a special and sep- 
arate questionnaire was sent to all INDUSTRIAL 
Arts INnpex subscribers asking their opinion 
on duplication of indexing. The question 
arose because of a growing tendency to index 
certain periodicals both in THe INDUSTRIAL 
Arts INpeEx and in one or more of the other 
indexes of the Wilson Company. As a result 
of this vote several periodicals which would 
otherwise have been elected to THE INpus- 
TRIAL Arts INpeEx will not be added because 
they are deemed to be adequately covered in 
some one of the other services. One periodi- 
cal will be withdrawn from THE INDUSTRIAL 
Arts INDEx as a result of the vote: that is 
the Royal Statistical Society Journal which 
will henceforth be indexed only in the INrer- 
NATIONAL INDEx. 

In THe Epucation INpDEx a somewhat dif- 
ferent issue was settled. Tue Epucation In- 
DEX is yet in its first year and in such a 
period acertain amount of experiment is not 
only permissible, as we think all subscribers 
will agree, but necessary and advisable. A 
survey conducted on the basis of the returns 
of the general questionnaire disclosed that a 
certain number of periodicals in THe Epuca- 
TION INDEx were subscribed for by so few 
of Epucation INnpex subscribers as to be of 
little practical use, regardless of their acade- 
mic standing. In addition many of these were 
so difficult to index that to distribute the cost 
properly an exorbitant charge would have to 


be imposed upon the few subscribers upon 
whom would fall the duty of supporting them. 
The matter was gone into from every angle 
and as a result the decision was made to trans- 
fer seven magazines now indexed regularly 
in THe Epucation Inpex to a “selective list.” 
No charge will be made to any subscriber for 
the magazines on the “selective list.” Espe- 
cially valuable articles in them will be indexed 
from time to time for the benefit of all sub- 
scribers and at no additional cost to anyone. 

The establishment of a “selective list” for 
what may be termed our “lame duck” periodi- 
cals—those withdrawn from previous regular 
indexing—suggested the possibility of adding 
to the same list certain periodicals not pre- 
viously indexed and not popular enough with 
all of the subscribers to warrant indexing, 
but whose occasional value makes them desir- 
able for some form of selective indexing. 
This list includes a number of state educa- 
tional journals whose use is so limited to a 
particular section that it was not felt fair to 
the rest of the subscribers to give them space 
for regular indexing, but many of which 
nevertheless are deserving and valuable peri- 
odicals. 

Accordingly, beginning with the next issue, 
THE EpucaTion INpdEx will include twenty 
periodicals “to be indexed selectively” and for 
which no charge will be made. 

The following are the periodicals trans- 
ferred from regular indexing to the “selec- 
tive list :” 


Ohio Schools 

The High School (Oregon) 

Bulletin of High Points in the New York 
Public Schools 

Virginia Teacher 

University High School Journal (Califor- 
nia) 

Commercial Education 

Junior High School Clearing House 


The following periodicals not before in- 
dexed will also be placed upon the “selective 
list :” 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
Illinois Teacher 

Michigan Education Journal 
Texas Outlook 

Minnesota Journal of Education 
School and Community 
Indiana Teacher 

Kansas Teacher 

Midland Schools 

Montana Education 

Nebraska Educational Journal 
Washington Education Journal 
Virginia Journal of Education 


Library Color Scheme 


Anyone still lamenting the passing of his 
speat Cape Cod vacation is invited to visit 
our business library, from which a view of 
grey, green and buff will delight his eye. The 
seaside representation is affected by stacks 
whereon are piled AGricULTURAL INDEXES in 
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SUPERLATIVESP 


In a recent issue of The Publishers’ Weekly a well known librarian 
implies, to put it mildly, that the promiscuous use of superlatives by pub- 
lishers in describing new and forthcoming books is a reflection upon the 
intelligence of his profession. 


This opinion agrees exactly with that of the Advertising Department 
of THE WILSON BULLETIN as expressed in personal contacts with 
many publishing firms. 


It is our further belief that while under present conditions the smaller 
libraries find it better to defer the purchase of the best books until they 
receive professional sanction, they would buy them promptly if the pub- 
lishers would present to them those few publications that are quite sure 
to receive final endorsement in plain, sincere and honest words, unem- 
bellished with superlatives. 


In short, if the publisher should advertise to the smaller libraries 
those books reasonably certain to receive the endorsement of critics and 
demonstrate their value in actual use, his recommendation would soon 
be taken at face value to the mutual advantage of publisher and library. 


Reaching, as it does, almost all librarians in this country and many 
abroad and edited with the same precision to purpose that is responsible 
for the universal use of Wilson publications in locating other book in- 
formation, we feel that the WILSON BULLETIN is the logical vehicle 
through which to provide this additional sérvice. 


Whether you agree or disagree with either or both of these conten- 
tions, we hope you will be good enough to write and tell us so and why. 


Advertising Manager 


WILSON BULLETIN 
950-972 University Avenue New York City 
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two wave-like greens, interspersed with the 
rock-grey of INpUSTRIAL ARTs and CUMULA- 
tive Book Inpex and bordered by strands of 
sand-colored INTERNATIONAL INDEx and Book 
Review DIcEsts. 


Lantern Lists 


A revised edition of Miss Zaidee Brown’s 
LANTERN Lists will be ready this Fall. The 
numbers are to be of uniform small size and 
in attractive colors. The subjects of the lists: 

Books of Adventure 

Cheerful Books 

Tales of the Sea 

From Past to Present in America 

Romance from Foreign Lands 

Some Good Historical Novels 

To Read Aloud 

A Little Guide to English Novelists 


Each list has annotated titles on the sub- 
ject with which it deals. 

Librarians will find the LANTERN Lists of 
double value: they will answer the requests 
of the hundreds of readers who return a book 
they enjoyed and ask for “another like this 
one;” and they will be of constant aid to li- 
brarians in the important missionary work of 
directing the public to good reading. Library 
users will also find the Lists valuable. 

The cost of the LANTERN List is small: 35 
cents per single set; $1.50 per 100 of any one 
list; $1.30 per 100 of any one list in orders 
of not less than 500; $12.50 per 1,000 of any 
one list or assorted (by hundreds). Lantern 
Lists have been entirely taken over by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. Send your order 
directly to them. 


Catalogho Dei Cataloghi Del Libro 
1928 Supplement 


A note from the Italian publishers informs 
us that the 1928 annual supplement to the 
Catalogho dei Cataloghi del Libro is nearly 
ready for distribution. The price has now 
been set and we can offer the book at $7.50, 
postpaid. There will be a stock of this supple- 
ment on hand at our offices from which orders 
can be filled promptly. 


The Wilson Bulletin 


One piece of work that has occupied the 
time of our mailing staff this summer is the 
making of a new mailing list for the Wilson 
Bulletin. Nearly 25,000 names have been put 
on stencils. These have now been cut, proof- 
read, and filed, ready for addressing. This 
will facilitate mailing the Bulletin from this 
office and will enable subscribers to have their 
copies more promptly, as well as eliminating 
much of the filing that was necessary to 
comply with postal regulations, due to using 
several different mailing lists in the past. 


New Library Titles 


_As we stated in June, the Fall brings a new 
title in the CLAssics oF AMERICAN LIBRARIAN- 


SHIP series, THE Lisrary WITHIN THE WALLS, 
by Katharine Twining Moody. The book is 
concerned with the printed treasure which 
does not circulate outside the library walls,— 
not only the tomes popularly known as “refer- 
ence books,” but all manner of material used 
within the library building,—its care, classifi- 
cation and use. Pamphlets receive attention 
long due, as do maps and public documents. 
The whole comprises nearly 450 pages. H. W. 
Wilson. $2.75. 


Cataloging for Teacher-Librarians 


Margaret Fullerton Johnson, Assistant in 
the Department of School Libraries in De- 
troit, has compiled a Manuai of Cataloging 
and Classification designed to help children 
and teachers by offering a simplified catalog- 
ing procedure which both can easily learn to 
use, and which, being based on generally ac- 
cepted cataloging rules, will give the children 
a start toward using the adult library as well. 

Of originating and developing the Manual 
the Introduction says: “The forms of the 
cards to be used and the information to be 
included on them were decided upon in the 
process of cataloging the initial collection of 
the Detroit elementary school libraries. The 
greatest problem thruout was to determine 
what could be omitted, and yet give enough 
information to make the cards useful for all 
types of questions likely to arise in a grade 
school library. 

“The Manual has also been used as a teach- 
ing text in the course in cataloging and classi- 
fication at Detroit Teachers College. From 
the experience gained thru its use as a text, 
it has been revised and corrected.” 

The Manual is among the forthcoming pub- 
lications of the H. W. Wilson Company. The 
price will be announced later. 


NEW DEBATE MATERIAL 


With the approach of the new school year, 
plans have been matured in various states for 
the next debating season. Many of the high 
school and college leagues have already de- 
cided on the questions for their next inter- 
school tournaments. So far, “The Jury Sys- 
tem” and “Installment Buying” are the most 
popular of those on which we have received 
information. These subjects are covered in 
The H. W. Wilson Company publications by 
numbers in the RererENcCE SHELF and also by 
chapters in the UNIversiry DEBATERS’ ANNUAL 
which is just being published. It covers vari- 
ous of the leading intercollegiate debates of 
the year 1928-1929. 

The new ANNUAL will be ready in Septem- 
ber. The questions represented are: “The Pact 
of Paris,” “The British Judicial System,” 


“Women in Industry,” “Installment Buying,” 
“Freedom of Speech,” “Insanity as a Defence 
in Crime,” “The Substitution of the Judge or 
Board of Judges for the Jury,” “National Ad- 
vertising Is Harmful.” For each subject there 
is a stenographic report of an intercollegiate 
debate accompanied by briefs and bibliography. 
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The price of the book is the same as the pre- 
vious volumes, $2.25. 


Debaters’ Manual 


Last spring, the 5th edition of the DeE- 
BATERS’ MANUAL was exhausted and as there 
is still a considerable demand it was thought 
best to bring out a new edition. The volume 
has been revised thoroughly to bring it up 
to date in many important particulars, espe- 
cially on the subjects of Persuasion, Judging 
and Coaching. The Susyecr INpEx to DEBATE 
MATERIAL on many important subjects has been 
greatly enlarged by the addition of nearly 
four hundred new references. Although part 
of the material already contained in this Sus- 
ject INDEx is now out of print, it has been 
retained. It was the consensus of several to 
whom the matter was submitted that it is still 
to be found in many libraries and that the 
references will be valuable. Where it was 
known that this material is out of print, it 
has been so marked. 

Although this edition of the Manual will 
be somewhat larger than the previous one, 
the price remains the same, $1.50. The book 
will be ready in October. 


Handbook Series 


A new addition to the HANDBOOK SERIEs is 
Compulsory Automobile Insurance, by Edison 

Bowers. Professor Bowers is an expert 
in this field, having traveled all over the 
United States for the purpose of gathering 
at first hand actual experience on the Com- 
pulsory Insurance Laws. As professor of in- 
surance in the Ohio State University, he has 
also made the book valuable from the stand- 
point of a supplementary text. ($2.40) 


REFERENCE SHELF 


New volumes in the REFERENCE SHELF SEr- 
res that will be ready in September are the 
Thirteen-Month Calendar and the Baumes 
Law by Miss Julia E. Johnsen andGovern- 
ment Fund for Unemployment by Miss Helen 
Muller. All of these volumes are 90c each. 


Thirteen-Month Calendar 


“The importance of a uniform and simple 
calendar is not a question which affords any 
ground for dispute. Whether regarded from 
the point of view of the chronologist, striving 
to evolve order out of regnal years and inter- 
calary months, or from that of a business 
man in Cairo, transacting affairs with clients 
who adhere severally to the Moslem, the Cop- 
tic, the Hebrew, the Julian, and the Gregorian 
calendars, the diversity of system from time 
to time, from place to place, and between 
creed and creed, is an exasperating and un- 
mixed misfortune.” 

us decrees an article in the new Rerer- 
ENCE SHELF, Thirteen-Month Calendar. It 
points out too that, in Singapore, New Year’s 
day lasts for several months! 


Trying to change the calendar is not en- 
tirely a post-war pursuit. From the intrica- 
cies of all proposed systems, demonstrated by 
accountants and astronomers, one might judge 
that if attention had been concentrated on 
this problem sooner it might have so busied 
statesmen that the war would have been set 
aside. 

The League of Nations has appointed a 
calendar committee, a report of which is in- 
cluded in the 201 pages of argument and 
references in this book. H. W. Wilson. goc. 


Government Fund for Unemployment 


“Not a dole!” say the supporters of a pub- 
lic unemployment fund. “Same thing!” re- 
tort the opposition. The ball goes forth and 
back between them—but that is what a debate 
should be, so long as the strong push of valid 
reason is the motive force. The Negative 
even consent to offer alternative plans, which 
they do not always do. To balance this gen- 
erosity the Affirmative permit flexibility in the 
working of the plan, and give all three gov- 
ernments, federal, state and local, a chance 
to operate the remedial measure of public 
works. Government Fund for Unemployment. 
H. W Wilson. (Reference Shelf. 1690p. goc.) 


STANDARD CATALOG SERIES 
Children’s Catalog 


The last annual supplement of the Children’s 
Catalog before the new edition, will appear 
in September. This will be the fourth annual 
supplement to the third edition which was 
issued in 1925. The 1929 Supplement is to 
cumulate and will include all books in the 1928 
Supplement plus the new material. 

This annual supplement will contain 713 
books and 104 new editions. Of these 713 
books and 104 new editions, 172 books and 24 
new editions are added as new material for 
this year’s annual. Over a fifth of the 172 
titles have been analyzed. 

Most of the books now included for the 
first time were published late in 1927 and 1928. 
At this date it has not been possible to in- 
clude many books published in 1929 because 
of our rule to wait for the opinions of compe- 
tent specialists before including the newest 
books. A list of all of the new titles and 
new editions added in this Supplement is 
given at the end for the convenience of those 
who wish to check additions since the third 
Supplement, 1928. The graded lists which 
are reported to,be so helpful to librarians are 
still included. 

The titles added this year are very inviting 
and even more interesting than last year. 


History and Travel Section 


Now that we are reading the first galleys 
of the History and Travel Section of the 
STANDARD CATALOG For Purtic Lrerartes and 
each day sees more copy ready to go to: press, 
we announce with no mental reservations 
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that the completed section will be ready for 
distribution before the end of the year. 

Practically all of the summer has been de- 
voted to history. The first step was the final 
selection of the titles to be included; the 
weighing of one against another, the decid- 
ing of whether the votes for inclusion war- 
ranted a full entry or a note or whether, for 
example, one more book on the French revo- 
lution would throw the section on French 
history out of proportion. Annotations both 
descriptive and critical were chosen for each 
book. The books are being cataloged, ana- 
lysed and copy typed. 

Since it takes so many months to prepare 
a section of this size many new books of 
travel and history have appeared since our 
first voting list was submitted to the collabora- 
tors to bring our work as nearly up-to-date 
as possible we prepared a supplementary list 
of these new titles together with some others 
suggested by the librarians and historians who 
cooperated with us. This list we have mailed 
out to a small but representative group of 
librarians who will help us in selecting the 
best ones for library purchase. These we will 
insert in the galleys and so put the section 
through the press without delay. 








ADVERTISING INDEX 


to 
THE WILSON BULLETIN 


For convenience in the use of Tue Witson But 
LETIN as a buying guide, all advertising is cumulative 
ly indexed by firm name with occasional references 
to articles offered other than individual book titles. 
By referring to the latest number, any advertisement 
that has appeared in a preceding issue of the volume 
may be readily located. Please refer to THe WILson 
BULLETIN in all correspondence pertaining to adver- 
tising appearing herein. 
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American Librarians Agency 4:33 Sept. ’29 


A. L. A. 4:20 Sept. ‘39 
Baker & Taylor 4:34 Sept. ’29 
Berlitz 4:33 Sept. '29 

Cape & Smith 4:10 Sept. ’29 


Columbia University 4:9 Sept. ’29 


Dauber & Pine 4:33 Sept. ’20 
Dixie Book Shop 4:33 ept. ’29 
Gaylord 4:34 Sept. ’29 
Globe-Wernicke 4:1 Sept. 29 
Hiersmann 4:19 Sept. ’29 
Holliston Mills 4:48 Sept. ’29 
Houghton Mifflin 4:3 Sept. ’29 
Huntting 4:19 Sept. 29 

Login 4:33 Sept. ’20 

McClurg 4:33 Sept. ’29 


Public Affairs Information Service 4:7 


Sept. ’29 
Putnams 4:48 Sept. ’29 


Schultz 4:23 Sept. ’29 

Scribner’s 4:4 Sept. ‘29 

Sully 4:26 Sept. 29 

Union Library Association 4:23 Sept. ’29 
Verlag des Borsenveriens 4:48 Sept. ’29 








uniform size, in attractive colors. 


TITLES 
Books of Adventure 
Cheerful Books 
Tales of the Sea 
From Past to Present in America 
Romance from Foreign Lands 
Some Good Historical Novels 
To Read Aloud 
A Little Guide to English Novelists 


950-972 University Avenue 





LANTERN LISTS 


By ZAIDEE BROWN 
The H. W. Wilson Co. has taken over the publication of Miss Zaidee 


Brown’s popular Lantern Lists series. 
Ready this fall. 





Prices: 35 cents per set; $1.50 per hundred of any one list; $1.30 per hundred of any 
one list in orders of 500 or more; $12.50 per 1,000 of any one list or assorted (by hundreds). 


Order Direct 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


The lists will be of convenient 


The librarian’s answer to those hundreds of 
readers who return a book and want “another 
like this one”. 


Help for the librarian in directing the public 
to good reading. 


Of value to library users, too, for their own 
reading lists. 


New York, N. Y. 











Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books ; 
September 1929 


THe H. W. Witson Company, New York City 


HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 
not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book 


small library that 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 
Arranged alphabetically by state 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
State Board of Library 


Collins, Colo. 


Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 


Fort Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Commissioners, 





Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 


Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 


Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


Bureau of Library Extension, 
Augusta, Me. 


Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 


Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 


Free Library, Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 


State Library, 


Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public 
Library, Dover, N.H. ; 
Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 


County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Miss Hazel Clark. Burlington County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N.J. 


Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 


— Division, Public Library, New York 
ity 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Library Serv 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library. 
Cleveland, O. 


Miss Margaret Jackson, 


Librarian, 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 


Hoyt Li- 


Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, 


Library Division, 
Providence, R.I 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 
rise Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 
a 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 





100 Philosophy 


JASTROW, JOSEPH. Keeping mentally fit; a 
guide to everyday psychology. 315p $3.50 
Greenberg ) 

150 Psychology, Applied 28-29629 

A collection of brief articles upon various as- 

pects of mental hygiene and the mind’s be- 
havior. 





Booklist 25:231 Mr ‘29 


‘“**Keeping Mentally Fit’ has the virtue of 
being clear and comprehensible to the most 
simple-minded, and yet not offensively simple 
to the clear-minded.’’ Percy Winner 

N Y Evening Post pl2m D 8 ‘28 380w 

“Dr. Jastrow has approached the many human 
problems involved with well-balanced human 
judgment as well as with the knowledge of a 
scientist. And some of his pronouncements are 
mentally tonic as well as practically helpful.’’ 

N Y Times p18 Mr 17 '29 590w 


Reviewed by Herschel Brickell 
No Am 227:adv F ‘29 80w 


St Louis 27:6 Ja 29 


“It must not be supposed that Dr. Jastrow is 
in any sense descending to pseudo-psychology. 
He may speak the language of the street, but 
he keeps the brains of the laboratory and study. 
. . The book ought to be of very real help 
to the many who are seeking psychologic light.’ 
H. A. Overstreet 

+ Survey 61:813 Mr 15 '29 320w 
EDDY, GEORGE SHERWOOD. Sex & youth. 
338p $2 Doubleday, Doran 


176 Sex 29-453 


The sex problems of the young are discussed 
very frankly by Mr Eddy, who has had an ex- 
ceptional experience as a lecturer and confidant 
of students the world over. 


Booklist 25:230 Mr ‘29 


“I must admit a pleasant candor and whole- 
some wisdom in Mr. Eddy’s book. What he 
says of auto-erotism—of physica] int'macies— 
of the art of being engaged—are all good coun- 
sels, instructed, reassuring, honest to the bone, 
fortifying and clarifying.’’ Sarah Cleghorn 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pill Mr 31 
‘29 380w 


‘“*To one who has read Gray or Ellis or Sanger 
or Robey or Hamilton there is little here that 
is new. But perhaps nowhere else is so much 
material of the sort gathered in one place and 
presented by a writer so obviously anxious to 
give due regard to all the facts and at the 
same time conserve all the moral values.’’ W. 


G. 
+ Christian Century 46:22 Ja 3 '29 180w 


“For the most part the discussion is simple, 
frank, direct and honest. The author has com- 
piled a large number of quotations from various 
writers. These serve the purpose of enlighten- 
ing a student group as to authoritative opinion 
and provide a basis for frank, wholesome dis- 
cussion. The great weakness of the volume lies 
in its emotional character—the spilling over, as 
Josh Billings would call it, that so many em- 
ploy when discussing adolescents.”’ I. _ S. 
Wile, M.D. 

+—N Y Evening Post pl0m F 16 '29 320w 

“Mr. Eddy’s new book is outstanding because 
of its openness of mind, its understanding, its 
sympathy, its levelheadedness and the fact that 
it gets close to life. This last factor gives it 
particular value, for, instead of being the out- 


‘discussion of a problem which, 


come of theory spinning, it is largely the prod- 
uct of actual contact with young people and 
of discussion with them of their sex difficulties 
and problems. . . The book is written frankly 
for the younger generation, and members of the 
older may find some things in it rather shock- 
ing, but illuminating.”’ 
+N Y Times pl0 Ja 20 '29 420w 


“As a guide-book to those to whom growing 
boys and girls appeal, Sherwood Eddy’s book 
is the finest that has been brought to my atten- 
tion. It is valuable for high-school teachers, 
for social workers, for counsellors and directors 
of clubs. It is a guide to the best literature of 
the subject, indicating the path to further 
study. It shows how ethically necessary the 
new frankness and truth-telling is; how it is 
not contrary to the great religious teaching, 
but a part of it.’’ Margaret Sanger 

Sat R of Lit 5:750 Mr 9 °29 1100w 
LIPPMANN, WALTER. Preface to morals. 348p 
$2.50 Macmillan 
171 Ethics. Philosophy and reiigion 29-10228 

This book is written for those who can no 
longer believe in the religion of their fathers, 
who are not defiant, or proud or indifferent be- 
cause of their freedom but who are perplexed 
by the consequences of their loss of faith in 
the old certainties. The first part of the book 
is an eloquent and moving analysis of the con- 
fusion and disillusion of the modern age. The 
rest of the book is an attempt to find a way 
out of this chaos, thru the acceptance of a 
higher humanism and a way of life inspired by 
the ideal of ‘‘disinterestedness”’ in all things. 

“It may be said at once that Mr. Lippmann’s 
credo is a statement profound, eloquent and 
sustained of a philosophy for the adult mod- 
ern. His thought has become mellow and his 
language has stayed fresh. He has gone to the 
core of contemporary confusions. He has per- 
ceived its origins and its characteristic agonies. 
With candor and comprehension he has in- 
dicated the possibility of a way of life for those 
who will no longer take one on authority, a 
religion for the faithless, a morality that a 
free intelligence can recognize as the native ex- 
pression of his life and his world. Mr. Lipp- 
mann has written a brilliant preface to contem- 
porary morals. In that field no one can ever 
write a conclusion.’’ Irwin Edman 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 My 5 
"29 1800w 


“The author awakens great expectations 
which he is unable to satisfy. His diagnosis is 
brilliant; his prescription is not impressive. The 
latter part of his book is a genuine human 
document, presenting the story of a sincere and 
high-minded man trying to find security and 
peace in the gospel of ‘disinterestedness.’’’ H. 
E. Fosdick 

—-+N Y Evening Post 

1400w 

Reviewed by Elmer Davis 

N Y Times p2 My 5 '29 2000w 


“The distinguished editor of the New York 
‘World’ has done what many men have dreamed 
of doing: he has thought through his philos- 
ophy of life in terms of the world he sees about 
him. The result is a clarification of confused 
doubts, a realistic approach to the new prob- 
lems of religion and conduct. A lucid, stimu- 
lating, almost, one might say, commonsense 
in the last 
analysis, is the most important consideration of 
life because it is the guiding spirit of life. One 
need not agree with either the major premise 


plim Ap 27 ‘29 


or the conclusions to recognize the value of the 
think, give offense 


discussion. Nor wil} it, I 
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to those whose faith is still strong within them. 
Rather, it should fire them with new zeal to 
revaluate their own belief.’’ Stewart Beach 

+ Outlook 152:68 My 8 ‘29 1300w 


200 Religion 


AINSLIE, PETER, Scandal of Christianity, 212p 
$2 Willett 
280 Christian union. Sects 29-7089 
Denominationalism is in Dr Ainslie’s eyes, the 
blight of Christendom. His little book is an 
earnest plea to Christians everywhere to abolish 
denominationalism and to unite in one great 
effective Christian church. 





“This is a striking and challenging criticism 
of all the churches and an heroic appeal to do 
away with childish things and get together."’ 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Ap 6 '29 230w 

“Among the many recent books upon various 
phases of the union question, none is more 
dynamic in its faith, more thrilling in its pre- 
sentation of the duty and the opportunity, or 
more catholic in its sympathy with Christian 
men of many minds, than this by our genera- 
tion’s great apostle of Christian unity.’’ W. E. 
Garrison 

+ Christian 46:331 Mr 7 ‘29 
780w 

Reviewed by W: B. Shaw 

R of Rs 79:26 Ap ‘29 40w 


“‘Ainslie’s book is a blazing, blistering ex- 
coriation of the whole denominational system. 
It is the long-delayed explosion of a fermenting 
conviction. And this is the conviction: that 
whatever good may have been accomplished in 
the past by all the more or less antagonistic 
groups of Christians, the whole system is utter- 
ly and pathetically inadequate to meet the 
desperate social, industrial and racial needs of 
today, and even less adequate to meet the 
larger problems of tomorrow.”’ C: S. Brown 

Survey 62:203 My 1 °'29 90w 


“The book deserves wide reading in church 
circles.”’ 
World Tomorrow 12:236 My '29 30w 


JONES, LESTER MARTIN. Quakers in action: 
recent humanitarian and reform activities of 
the American Quakers; with an introd. by 
Rufus M. Jones. 226p il $2 Macmillan 

289.6 Friends, Society of. Reconstruction 
(European—war). European war, 1914-1918 
—War work 29-8629 
This little book tells the story of the humani- 
tarian activities of the American Quakers in 
war relief undertaken in the countries of Eu- 
rope. 


Century 





“‘A comprehensive and enthusiastic summary 
of the Quaker work for human brotherhood.”’ 
+ Nation 128:573 Ap 24 '29 5uw 

Reviewed by W: B. Shaw 
R of Rs 79:12 My ’29 150w 


300 Sociology 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. PHILADELPHIA. Ameri- 
can negro; ed. in charge of this volume, Don- 
ald Young. (Annals) 359p il pa $2 The acad- 
emy 

326 Negroes. United States—Race question. 
Race problems 28-29716 


“The book consists of forty articles written 
ty experts, some of whom are white and some 
negro, each discussing a different aspect of the 
life of the negro. The collection is edited and 
the foreword written by Donald Young, As- 
sistant Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Pennsylvania, who says, however, that the 





chief credit should go to Charles S. Johnson, 
chairman of the Advisory Editorial Committee.”’ 
—N Y Times 





‘‘To one interested in sociology, in inter-racial 
problem& and especially in the future of the 
negro in America, this will be an absorbing 
book.’’ Dorothy Scarborough 

N Y Times p5 Ja 13 '29 1750w 


“The range of this volume is exceptionally 
wide—the legal, political, economic, educational 
and cultural aspects all receive somev-hat pro- 
portionate treatment, race relations are ade- 
quately discussed from angles both of theory 
and practice, and an admirable section on the 
international bearings of the race question illu- 
minatingly widens the usual perspective on our 
national problem. The New Negro movement 
and the recent cultural advance of the Negro 
are given careful analysis, and a well-balanced 
picture is achieved by dividing the studies al- 
most equally between white and Negro experts 


and by reflecting both northern and southern 
pe thought on the race question.”’ Alain 
Locke 


+ Survey 61:689 F 15 '29 380w 


FLEISCHMAN. DORIS ELSA (MRS EDWARD 
L. BERNAYS), ed. Outline. of careers for 
women; a practical guide to achievement. 
514p $3 Doubleday, Doran 

396.5 Woman—Employment. Profession, 
Choice of 28-30061 


‘Brief notes on various careers and profes- 
sions in which women are finding or have long 
found it possible to make a living and some- 
times to express themselves, by representative 
women in each field. Medicine, engineering, 
railroading, child welfare, banking, foreign 
trade, as well as the more common fields of 
education and the arts are dealt with more or 
less successfully. In general the articles are 
written by New York women, and they will 
probably be most helpful to young women in 
search of a career who at the same time live 
in a large city—preferably, one suspects, New 
York itself.’’—Nation 





Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p 10 F 10 
"29 100w 
‘‘All the chapters in this large volume are 
entertaining. Moreover, they are all informa- 
tive, having been written in every case by a 
woman whose swiftly summarized biography 
proclaims her an expert in her field.’’ 
+ Boston Transcript p2 F 6 ‘29 200w 
Eng N 102:320 F 21 ’29 170w 
Nation 128:292 Mr 6 ‘29 160w 
‘‘Noteworthy among the numerous’ books 
of similar sort because of the thoughtful and 
widely visioned spirit in which the articles 
composing it are written. The forty-three 
contributors are all women who have won 
through to success in their special fields, and 
in the course of the long struggle have done 
a lot of observing of the world and its ways 
and of thinking about them.”’ 
+ N Y Times p4 Ja 6 '29 480w 
Sat R of Lit 5:716 F 23 '29 130w 


400 Philology 


BURTON, RICHARD. Why do you talk like 
that? not to mention: why do you write that 
way? 294p $2 Bobbs 

422 English language—Etymology. English 

language—Errors—Use of words 29-9539 

A clear and readable discussion of the use and 

abuse of the English language, of the origin 

of certain phrases in the accepted American 

idiom, of the coinage and the evolution of words 
and phrases, and kindred matters. 





“Between and around the flaws [instanced] 
there lies much wisdom about the uses of words 
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BURTON, RICHARD—Continued 
and a contagious enthusiasm for crisp, vigorous 
and picturesque English.’’ 

+ — Christian Century 46:490 Ap 11 '29 170w 


“Here is an illuminating, vigorous, juicy dis- 
cussion of the genius of the English language 
which any one who is, or wants to be, interest- 
ed in the art of words can read with abiding 
pleasure and great profit. The title is most 
unfortunate, even misleading, since the inevit- 
able inference to be made from it is that it 
must caption a book pointing out mistakes and 
vulgarisms and locutions to be avoided in speech 
and writing. Instead, the author brings his 
wide, rich scholarship in the English language, 
its parent tongues and their relatives, out upon 
the floor of daily cultivated usage of English."’ 

+ N Y Times p20 Ap 14 '29 380w 


500 Natural Science 


WISEHART, MARION KARL. Marvels of sci- 
ence; modern. discoveries and inventions and 
the part they play in our everyday life. 245p 
il $2.50 Century 

504 Science. Industrial arts 28-23013 


Each chapter of this popular book tells the 
story of the part played by some discovery or 
invention or substance in our everyday life— 
the new things produced by chemistry, the x- 
ray in industry and iife-saving, the wonders of 
radium, asbestos and aluminum, the work of 
the Bureau of standards, underground engineer- 
ing, etc. 





Booklist 25:151 Ja '29 
N Y New Tech Bks 14:9 Ja ‘29 
St Louis 27:12 Ja '29 
“This is a book of science up to the minute 
and written so that it reads like a novel. We 
sat down to browse through it and read it 
from cover to cover. The author, a journalist, 
novelist, and scientist, has taken a difficult task 
upon himself—translating into a readable book 
deeply technical scientific discoveries. “The 
Marvels of Science’ will interest anyone from 
fifteen to a hundred and fifteen years old, 
whether he be student, business man, or sci- 
entist.’”’ 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:767 Mr 9 '29 180w 


Wis Lib Bul 25:71 F ‘29 


KENDALL, JAMES. At home among the 
atoms; a first volume of candid chemistry. 
318p il $3 Century 

540 Chemistry 29-4889 
The author has a disarmingly informal ap- 
proach to his subject. He manages this intro- 
duction to chemistry with a maximum of ease 
for the reader, striving to make him feel as 
much as possible at home among the atoms and 
the men who live with them. The book is good 
supplementary reading for high school and col- 
lege courses in chemistry. 





“Dr. Kendall is so thoroughly versed in his 
subject that he can write about it with ease 
and clarity and simplicity. In addition, he has 
a sense of humor that is forever popping out 
in unexpected places. His whimseys and fan- 
cies and analogies and drolleries not only help 
greatly in making the subject understandable, 
but they keep the reader entertained and in 
happy humor.”’ 

+N Y Times p20 Mr 3 ’29 420w 

“A readable popular exposition. . . If you read 
this book you'll have a fairly clear idea of wnat 
mosee chemistry is trying to do.” W. 

rook 


+ Outlook 151:351 F 27 '29 120w 


600 Useful Arts 


BINGER, WALTER DAVID. What engineers 
do; an outline of construction. 259p il $2.75 
Norton 

620 Civil engineering 28-28517 
“Tells the general reader something of what 
has been done and what is being done in the 
field of civil engineering, i.e., structures, high- 
ways, railways, surveying, and water supply.’’— 

N Y New Tech Bks 


Booklist 25:289 Ap ‘29 
N Y New Tech Bks 14:8 Ja '29 
“The author handles the various subjects 
with the use of the simplest and clearest ter- 
minology, never failing to give good definitions 
and excellent illustrations as needed. The 
sketches used in this book are worthy of spe- 
cial comment because of their clearness, ac- 
curacy, and simplicity.’’ H. L. Seward 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:834 Mr 30 '29 700w 


CHATFIELD, CHARLES HUGH, and TAYLOR, 
CHARLES FAYETTE. Airplane and its en- 
gine. 329p il $2.50 McGraw 

629.13 Airplanes 

‘Intended primarily . for persons ec ang 
ested in acquiring a sound knowledge of the 
basic facts and theories of the airplane—who 
still do not desire to give to the subject the 
intensive study which is essential for the de- 
signing engineer or the > mechanic. It 
has been our aim to avoid the use of any but 
the simplest mathematics, and to require of our 
readers only such knowledge of physics and 
mechanics as is required in the first two or 
three years of a high-school course.’’—Preface 





28-2756 





Booklist 25:196 F °'29 
“It is up to date, it is complete, it scrupu- 
lously avoids propaganda and is_ technically 
without flaw. It might be better illustrated in 
some of its chapters, notably in the one on air- 
plane manoeuvres, but in general the pictures 
are satisfactory. If you are hunting a general 
introduction to the technicalities of aviation, 
this is your book.’’ Daniel Sayre 
+ Bookm 68:586 Ja ‘29 80w 
N Y New Tech Bks 14:3 Ja ‘29 
Pratt pl6 spring ‘29 
St Louis 27:51 F ‘29 


ELLSBERG, EDWARD. On the bottom. 342p il 
$3 Dodd 
627 Submarine boats. S-51 
Salvage. Diving, Submarine 
There is a quality of breathless interest about 
this story of the salvage of the S-51 which 
was rammed and sunk in a hundred and thirty- 
two feet of water off Block Island. Commander 
Elisberg was the officer in charge of salvage 
operations. His quiet, modest narrative which 
gives full credit to the divers for their courage 
and heroism, brings vividly to the reader the 
difficulties of the task, and makes intelligible 
even to the uninformed, the technical prob- 
lems that were met and overcome in raising 
the sunken submarine. Illustrated from many 
photographs of the actual! operations. 


(submarine). 





“A record of extraordinary fascination. For 
sheer vividness this battle with the treacherous 
waters has no equal in recent fiction or non- 
fiction.”” W: McFee 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl My 5 
*29 1100w 

“An unadorned, unpretentious record of 
actuality, told in a steady, matter of fact 
fashion without any conscious attempt at 
atmosphere, with no straining whatever for 
thrills.” F: F. Van de Water 

+N Y. Evening Post pllm My 4 ‘29 350w 
“All of the book is well worth reading, as 


a heroic chapter in sea history and as a plain, 
unvarnished story of things that really hap- 
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pened, more dramatically gripping than _fiction 
or than ‘human document.’ '’ Lindesay Parrott 
+ N Y Evening Post pilm My 4 ’29 900w 
“Tt must be said for the detail, which some- 
times seems a little excessive, that it makes 
the story more realistic and therefore more 
impressive and thrilling.”’ 
+ N Y Times p3 My 12 '29 500w 
Outlook 152:69 My 8 '29 230w 
Springf’d Republican p7e My 5 ‘29 220w 


700 Fine Arts 


BRANCH, EDWARD DOUGLAS. Hunting of 
the buffalo. 240p il $3 (10s 6d) Appleton 
799.2 Bison, American 29-2501 
This interesting history of buffalo hunting in 
the United States is enlivened by excerpts from 
the legends and tales of Indian and white 
hunters, and by the spirited illustrations from 
paintings representing scenes of the hunt. 


Booklist 25:273 Ap °29 
‘It is an epic chapter of American history, 
worth telling and well told.’’ 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p16 Mr 31 
'29 200w 
“Mr. Branch has done his work with consid- 
erable research and with remarkable temperate- 
ness of tone.” 
+ Nation 128:352 Mr 20 '29 40w 
‘“‘The author has told his story well, in swift, 
animated prose. He covers the American bison, 
hoof, hair and hide, the legendary as well as 
historic, the factual as well as the fabulous 
buffalo.”’ F. H. M. 
+N Y Evening Post plim Mr 2 '29 110w 
‘Tt is all told in a lively and readable style 
with many anecdotes and graphic descriptions 
and an admirable sense of the underlying 
drama. The illustrations, mostly reproduced 
from old books, are unusually interesting.’’ 
+N Y Times p18 F 10 '29 400w 
‘“‘Mr. Branch’s book is well illustrated, and 
contains a chapter in our history that is not 
usually given the importance it deserves in the 
more academic of our history-books.’’ Herschel 
Brickell 
+ No Am 227:adv Mr '29 60w 
“It is a chapter in the history of the West 
which is usually given less emphasis than it 
deserves, a picturesque and a significant chap- 
ter, and we are glad to see it told so fully.’’ 
W. R. Brooks 
+ Outlook 151.314 F 20 ‘29 100w 
“This book by Mr. Branch is the best and 
most complete account of the whole melancholy 
business that has been written. It is a careful 
piece of work well documented, and the record 
is temperately presented without over-empha- 


sis.’’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p226 Mr 21 ’29 
650w 


GOULD, GEORGE GLEN, and GOULD, MRS 
FLORENCE (HOLDEN). Period furniture 
handbook. 27ip il $2.50 Dodd [8s 6d Lane] 


749 Furniture 28-30752 


Describes, with illustrations, furniture of 
different periods and the characteristic details 
by which each period may be identified. 


Booklist 25:238 Mr ’29 
“The clear, simple presentation of these fur- 
niture facts will make this a popular reference 
book for any one who needs to bone up on his 
‘periods.’ ’’ 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p10 Mr 31 
"29 60w 


“This little book by Mr. and Mrs. Gould is 
outstanding because of its great practical value, 
for it is a brief, as business-like and as simply 
written as anyone could wish. Experts may 
find such a book unnecessary, but those of us 





who are only too often in doubt about such 
matters will resort to its pages with grateful 
enthusiasm.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Mr 9 '29 180w 


St Louis 27:95 Mr ’29 


“This is, if anything, rather below the 
average popular handbook, though it is a more 
convenient size than some, being a handbook 
of fact as well as in name. This smaliness of 
size, together with the extremely generous scope 
of the book—it ranges over the whole field of 
European furniture, except German and Scan- 
dinavian—has necessitated ruthless condensa- 
tion.’’ 

— Times [London] Lit Sup p187 Mr 7 ’29 
180w 


Wis Lib Bul 25:71 F °29 


JOHNSON, MARTIN ELMER. Lion: 
adventure with the king of beasts. 


$5 Putnam 
799.2 Hunting—Africa. Lions. Photography 
2 173 


of animals 29-71% 


In an earlier book Martin Johnson gave hint 
of the experiences which are the subject of this 
latest African volume: his amazing adventures 
with lions in Tanganyika territory to the rar- 
ity and unusualness of which the accompanying 
illustrations are ample testimony. Writing in 
his usual easy style, Mr Johnson recounts 
thrilling moments shared with Mrs Johnson in 
their common task of photographing lions at 
close quarters, and describes in one chapter the 
adventures of the Boy Scouts who joined them 
for a brief stay. 

Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p18 Ap 28 
’29 180w 


Reviewed by Frances Bartlett 
Boston Transcript p&8 Mr 30 '29 850w 


“Mr. Johnson is a better artist with photo- 
graphic plates than with a pen. His volume is 
straight narrative, nothing more, and yet for 
its content and its picture it goes on the list 
of required reading for the term as one of the 
two best adventure books we have found this 
year.’’ F: F. Van de Water 

+ N Y Evening Post pllm Ap 13 '29 640w 

“To say that the pictures are far better than 
the text of ‘Lion’ is to cast no reflection upon 
the text, the pictures make one marvel while 
the style of the book is good journeyman writ- 
ing, pleasant if not distinctive.’’ 

+ —N Y Times p4 7 ’29 600w 

Reviewed by W. R. Brooks 

Outlook 151:520 Mr 27 ’29 110w 

Reviewed by W: B. Shaw 

of Rs 79:10 My °'29 150w 


African 
281ip i 


800 Literature 


DICKINSON, EMILY NORCROSS. Further 
poems; ed. by her niece Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson. 208p $2.50 
Little 

811 
These poems, some of which have been ap- 
pearing in the Atlantic Monthly, were withheld 
from publication by the author’s sister Lavinia. 

After many years they were found among other 

papers and have been edited by Miss Dickin- 

son’s niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, and Al- 
fred Leete Hampson. 





“The publication of these new poems by 
Emily Dickinson adds to our heritage; for every 
scrap of her mind is important to us; and if 
this collection does not show any new aspect of 
her life it nevertheless engraves certain mo- 
ments, particularly her response to her lover, a 
little deeper.’’ L: Mumford 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl Mr 17 
"29 2900w 


Reviewed by W: S. Braithwaite 
Boston Transcript p7 Mr 30 ‘29 2000w 
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DICKINSON, EMILY NORCROSS—Vontinued 

‘“‘Wit is everywhere in her best work (a prop- 
er share of which is in the present volume), 
glowing there as promise that what she felt as 
pain you shall not feel as pain, that what she 
was able to say you shall be forced to admit. 
She has been called a personal poet. She is any- 
thing else than that. What we know of her 
belongs to the universe of poetry; what she was 
is perfectly hidden away.’’ Mark Van Doren 

+ Nation 128:348 Mr 20 '29 880w 


“These poems are among Emily Dickinson's 
best: of that there can be no question. There 
are at least twenty which are equal to her 
finest, which is equivalent to saying, of course, 
that they are among the finest poems written 
by any American poet. And to one’s horror one 
finds that they have been edited with a clumsi- 
ness and unperceptiveness which one is tempted 
simply to term unintelligence. In at least one 
instance one suspects that the meaning of the 
poem has been completely altered by mistaken 
punctuation.’’ Conrad Aiken 

+ — N Y Evening Post plim Mr 16 °29 1100w 


‘“‘Not a poet to be judged as other poets are, 
perhaps not to be judged at all, but marveled 
at, as one marvels at the singing birds, Emily 
Dickinson, in her poems of religious mysticism, 
at least, is unique in American letters.’’ Percy 
Hutchinson 

+ N Y Times p3 Mr 17 '29 1900w 


“Any reader whose enthusiasm is less than 
mine I would advise to read more than a few 
poems, and to read them slowly. understanding 
each phrase before going on to the next. Super- 
ficial difficulties will disappear, making possible 
appreciation of the grandeur of Emily Dickin- 
son. She is not one of the poets who have given 
voice to social aspirations, or summed up whole 
cultures, or sounded the high note of prophecy: 
hut she has revealed with unsurpassed beauty 
+ aay of individual experience.’’ Granville 

cks 

+ N Y World pl0m Mr 24 '29 1200w 


Reviewed by C. B. Green 
Outlook 151:504 Mr 27 °29 450w 


‘These hitherto unprinted treasures compose 
Emily Dickinson’s most beautiful and, from 
every standpoint, most important book. .. Had 
Emily Dickinson been unknown until the publi- 
cation of ‘Further Poems’ and had she written 
nothing but this one book, she would have to be 
reckoned among the indisputably major poets. 
Frail in build, fine in texture, hers is the colos- 
sal substance of immortality.” L: Untermeyer 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:769 Mr ‘29 3500w 


“In those characteristics so highly developed 
in Emily Dickinson—poignancy of emotion, 
mastery of concise and vivid imagery, rightness 
of word selection, ability to condense in a short 
poem a large theme—many of these poems equal 
the best of those contained in ‘Complete Poems,’ 
published by the same firm five years ago.’’ 

5 ali Republican p7e Mr 24 '29 
w 


FOGG, WALTER. One thousand sayings of 
history, presented as pictures in prose. 919p 
$5 Beacon press 


803 Quotations. History—Dictionaries 
29-1093 


““Mr. Fogg does better than his title promises; 
he presents not a mere thousand but a generous 
1,137 quotations from the sayings of famous 
men that have historical interest. Instead of the 
usual bare quotation with the briefest possible 
reference to its author, he presents the saving 
with the name and time of its author, and then 
follows this with half a page or more of con- 
densed but graphic picturing of the man and his 
era and the occasion which called forth the 
sentiment.’’—N Y Times 





Booklist 25:275 Ap ‘29 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune 18 M 
31 °29 120w Ba 3 
“In the present volume, 1137 historical bon 
mots are given their proper setting. Those 
that are familiar thus acquire a new signifi- 


cance. And to these vignettes in prose is given 
a certain ‘journalistic’ color and elan which 
make the book as entertaining as it is informa- 
tive.” F. B. 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 19 '29 300w 
“His background ‘pictures in prose’ are writ- 
ten with a vivid touch, and the facts they 
present are dependable statements of history.’’ 
+ NY Times p4 Ja 20 '29 250w 


‘“‘Much information may be gleaned from his 
pages, and the book should be found entertain- 
ing for desultory reading. Though the material 
defies classification, the editing is intelligent.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican pl2 Mr 22 ‘2° 230w 


a ROBERT. Selected poems. 213p $2.50 
0 


811 29-3388 


Fifty-seven poems chosen by the author from 
A boy’s will, North of Boston, Mountain inter- 
val, and New Hampshire. The former edition 
of Selected poems (Book Review Digest, 1923) 
cntained no poems from the volume called New 
Hampshire. 


Booklist 25:256 Mr ‘29 


“In a new edition of ‘Selected Poems,’ which 
first appeared five years ago, Mr. Frost has 
wisely added fourteen pieces to the original 
list; and the selection could be even larger 
than he now modestly makes it.’’ Mark Van 


Doren 
Nation 128:110 Ja 23 '29 100w 


Reviewed by Theodore Spencer 
New Repub 58:24 F 20 '29 160w 


Wis cib Bul 25:71 F '29 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON. Cavender's 
house. 103p $2 Macmillan 


811 29-8332 


A long narrative poem in blank verse, power- 
ful and starkly tragic. In a moment of unrea- 
soning jealousy Cavender had thrown his wife 
over a cliff. After twelve years of tormented 
wandering he returns to his dark house—to 
find the ghost of his wife sitting in her room, 
beautiful and serene as in life. In the dramatic 
dialogue that follows between the two their 
characters and past stand revealed. 


“It is a little bit thin; there is too much 
mere dialogue and too little scene; and while 
the poem as a whole is skillfully managed, one 
comes away from it feeling a little empty- 
handed.’’ Conrad Aiken 

— Bookm 69:322 My '29 900w 


“His poem exhibits not only Robinson the 
poet, with his shrewd drawing of men and 
women, his power to evoke atmosphere, his 
gift of music, but also Robinson, the man, with 
his dry humor, his essential seriousness, his 
philosophy of resigned if sorrowful agnosti- 
cism.’’ Babette Deutsch 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl Ap 21 
’29 2000w 


“Judged by any standard, ‘Cavender’s House’ 
is a remarkable achievement. If it were the 
work of a new poet, for instance, it would be 
hailed by all the critics as a masterpiece. Its 
story is told with the clear-cut distinction that 
is to be found in all of Mr. Robinson’s poetic 
work.”’ Carty Ranck 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ap 27 '29 1700w 


“If the theme is somber, the poem itself is 
luminous with insight, imagery and _ terse 
felicity of phrase.”” W. E. G. 

+ Christian Century 46:618 My 8 ’29 280w 


‘“*‘Cavender’s House’ is not as good as Mr. 
— has been before, not as rich or inter- 
esting.”’ 

— Nation 128:567 My 8 '29 200w 


“‘As the narrative progresses the woman be- 
comes more and more the inexorable voice of 
Cavender’s conscience. It is a subtle, and an 
immensely powerful, objectification of Caven- 
der’s accusing inner voice that Robinson has 
wrought, dramatic in intensity, and actually 
dramatic (though more in the closet than the 
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stage sense) as developed in the poem. 
‘Cavender’s House’ is a work of starkly tragic 
import, done with an austerity of manner 
possible only to a truly great poet, a poet who 
has mastered every problem of his art.’’ Percy 
Hutchison 

+ N Y Times p4 Ap 21 '29 2000w 


‘“‘To ‘Cavender’s House’ Mr. Robinson has 
brought all the characteristic elements of his 
art, and has built with them an excellent narra- 
tive poem.’’ J. D. Tasker 

+ Outlook 151:668 Ap 24 '29 480w 

Reviewed by L: Untermeyer 

Sat R of Lit 5:995 My 11 '29 850w 


SHEPARD, ODELL. Joys of forgetting; a book 
of bagatelles; with a foreword by Walter de la 
Mare. 278p $3 Houghton [7s 6d Allen & U.] 

814 28-26265 

A book of mellow and witty meditations on 

such diverse topics as unicorns, hobby horses, 

pigs and black magic. The title essay is an 

invitation to the luxury of forgetting and the 
last is a belated tribute to printers. 


Booklist 25:278 Ap ‘°29 
Shepard belongs to the stalwart but 
thinking ranks of those who look upon the 
battle against the commonplace as the most 
important of struggles. He is armed against 
the ‘cult of gracelessness’ and in defense of 
such inutile but beautiful things as dolls, 
hobbyhorses, unicorns and the joys of forget- 
ting. They could not have a more winning 
champion.”’ 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p25 Mr 24 
‘29 180w 
Boston Transcript p2 Mr 30 '29 1100w 
“It was worth a book of random papers to 
have the essay which gives its title to Odell 
Shepard's new book, for it is one of the finest 
essays by a contemporary.” Edwin Seaver 
+ N Y Evening Post plim F 16 ’29 130w 
Reviewed by Herschel Brickell 
No Am 227:adv Ap '29 50w 
“A book of essays serenely gay, carrying a 
mellow wisdom beneath its irony and pleasant 
humour, is a particularly useful discovery as a 
pillow-book. This is a good bedside book, gently 
stimulating but not a soporific.’’ 
ye [London] Lit Sup p90 F 7 '29 
w 


“Mr. 


WYLIE, ELINOR (HOYT) (MRS WILLIAM 
ROSE BENET). Angels and earthly crea- 
tures. 63p $2.50 Knopf 

811 29-910540 
Some of Elinor Wylie’s best work is in this 
volume, posthumously issued. The first group 
of nineteen sonnets is infused with an inten- 
sity of personal emotion new to her work. 


“Miss Wylie has left us a handful of poems 
which are among the best and most individual 
of her generation. She united a keen, logical 
and metaphysical sense with a real gift for 
image: and to these she brought a fine skill 
in form.” Conrad Aiken 

+ Bookm 69:323 My ’29 180w 


“In ‘Angels and Earthly Creatures’ she ap- 
ears personal even where she is actually per- 
aps dramatic. Her true voice sounds in her 
words. Veritable raptures determine her rhy- 
thms. Her thoughts, instead of marching like an 
argument, beat like a pulse. And her vision, 
hitherto in her poems ordinarily serene and 
rational, is now an aching flame.’’ Carl Van 


Doren 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl 
29 1350w ) pl Ap 28 


“Her work is clear and vivid. This is poetr 
that will always be understood and saerect. 
ated.”” Horace Gregory 

+ N Y Evening Post plim My 4 ’°29 650w 

“Always distinguished in manner, and intel- 
lectually sound, Miss Wylie’s verse has also 
possessed a very subtle beauty of a highly in- 
dividual sort, although at times she has seemed 


all but elusive. . . The little collection is poetry 
from beginning to end.’’ Percy Hutchison 
+ N Y Times p2 Ap 28 ‘29 700w 


‘Every poem in ‘Angels and Earthly Crea- 
tures’ shows that self-assurance whose lack her 
brilliance had only partially concealed. The first 
part of the book, composed of nineteen sonnets, 
is one of the most clearly individual groups of 
love poems in our literature.’’ Granville Hicks 

+ N Y World pl0m My 12 '29 1500w 


“In ‘Angels and Earthly Creatures’ Elinor 
Wylie is at last fully expressive. From the 
opening nineteen sonnets to the closing ‘Little 
Elegy’ this collection of poems is consistently 
expressive of Elinor Wylie’s extraordinary per- 
sonality.’’ J. D. Tasker 

+ Outlook 152:36 My 1 '29 230w 


900 History 


COOLIDGE, MRS MARY ELIZABETH BUR- 
ROUGHS (ROBERTS) SMITH. Rain-makers; 
Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. 326p il 
$4 Houghton 


970.3 Pueblo Indians. Indians of North 
America—Arizona. Indians of North Amer- 
ica—New Mexico 29-3438 


A comprehensive story of the Indians of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico which outlines the his- 
tory of the Pueblo Indians, their social life, 
religious rites, arts and crafts, and pictures 
these in the illustrations. The author is a mem- 
ber of the California state board of education. 


Booklist 25:279 Ap ‘29 
‘“‘A comprehensive, absorbing history. Mrs. 
Coolidge adds a splendid bibliography to an al- 
ready excellent book.’’ 
+ Bookm 69:xvi Ap '29 220w 
‘**The Rain-Makers’ is an attractive and prac- 
tical introduction to the community life, cos- 
mic myths, ceremonies and industrial arts of 
the Southwest tribes. Mary Roberts Coolidge, 
who is professor of sociology at Mills College, 
has been identified for many years with social 
and economic research in California. Her book 
welds her own experiences among the Indians 
with a discriminating survey of scholarly source 
material.’’ Elsie Weil 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl4 F 24 
"299 1000W 


“It is not often that so exhaustive a volume 
is written with a light and popular touch upon 
a subject such as the Pueblo Indians. Mrs. 
Coolidge, a member of the California State 
Board of Education has undertaken an effec- 
tive presentation of the subject from many 
angles. She has accomplished the adventure in 
a solid, serious but readable fashion.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p8 Mr 16 '29 150w 


Reviewed by Herschel Brickell 
No Am 227:adv Ap ‘29 70w 

‘‘The book is frankly an intelligent gleaning 
from the works of the few authorities on In- 
dian life, and is freely acknowledged to be such. 
I do not at the moment recall any book which 
gives so comprehensive a survey of the origins 
of our southwestern peoples in the light of 
the most recent information about them. As 
was probably unavoidable, with this dependence 
upon collected material, there is much more, 
and much more pertinent, information about 
the Pueblos than about the Navajos, the 
Apaches, the Pimas and Papagoes, and other 
local groups. One feels that a little wider 
range of research would have remedied this 
shortage." Mary Austin 

+ — Sat R of Lit 5:830 Mr 30 '29 480w 


Springf’d Republican p10 Ap 4 '29 360w 
HERGESHEIMER. JOSEPH. Swords and roses. 


327p $3.50 Knopf 

973.7 South—Biography. United States— 
History—Civil war. Confederate States of 
America 


In a style deliberately intended to recreate 
the flash of its discarded swords and the per- 
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HERGESHEIMER, JOSEPH—Continued 

fume of its old-fashioned roses, Mr Herges- 
heimer writes of the days and persons of the 
vanished South before and during the Civil 
war. A study of the civilization of the ‘““Deep 
South”’ is followed by nine biographical essays 
dealing with some of its ftigures—William 
Yancey, Varina Howell Davis, Genera] Beaure- 
gard, General Johnston, Captain Maffitt, Gen- 
eral Forrest, Belle Boyd, the spy, General J. E. 
B. Stuart, and John Worsham, a foot soldier 
with Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley. 


“His style here departs from any of his 
former books, since its simple forthrightness 
is in direct contrast with the mannered prose 
which has given him his place among the fore- 
most contemporary stylists. In his story 
of the war which on both sides was surely, 
of all wars, most decent and legitimate, Mr. 
Hergesheimer is sufficiently the novelist to offer 
no argument, to hold no brief. But his 
zsthetic and emotional responses belong to the 
South, before and during the war, and these 
responses are beautifully stated.’"’ Emily Clark 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p5 Ap 7 
"29 1400w 


‘Perhaps enough has been said to convince 
the reader that in ‘Swords and Roses’ he will 
find a book so exceptional in its selection of 
material, so individual in approach, so dis- 
tinguished in manner, so serene in beauty, that 
he will seek it out forthwith. All that lies 
behind in the development of Joseph Herges- 
heimer has gone into the making of this book; 
and all the chivalry and courage and romance 
of the old South.’’ Percy Hutchison 

+ N Y Times pl Ap 7 ’29 1800w 


“The essays are a combination of facts, 
rather automatically retailed, and fine writing. 
And just as the fine writing is finer when it 
serves a fictional purpose, so the facts are 
more impressive stripped than dressed by these 
elaborate, facile fingers which shade and color 
them so definitely.’’ 

— Outlook 151:587 Ap 10 '29 520w 


910 Geography and Travel 


BOWMAN, ISAIAH. New world; problems in 
political geography. 4th ed rev 803p $4.80 
World bk. 


910 World politics. European war, 1914-1918 
—Territorial questions. undaries 28-29089 


“The fourth edition of The New World has 
been completely revised to conform with the 
events since 1921 when the first edition ap- 
peared. To make room for the large number of 
maps, of which there are 257, and for a dis- 
cussion of recent treaties, the photographs 
which appeared in the early edition have been 
omitted. In order to provide a better under- 
standing of the major problems raised in con- 
nection with the various countries and regions, 
the first chapter contains a discussion of such 
matters as mandates and colonies, debts and 
reparations, raw materials, the distribution of 
land, communication and transit, limitation of 
armaments, minority populations, boundaries, 
and international relations.’"-—Am Pol Sci R 





Am Econ R 19:105 Mr '29 400w 
“The work forms a rich background for 
teachers and students of foreign governments 
and international problems."’ 
+ Am Pol Sci R 23:230 F '29 230w 


Booklist 25:255 Mr ‘29 


‘Almost as valuable as the text itself, and 
fatally fascinating, are the maps, charts and 
tables with which the volume is richly fur- 
nished.” B. R. Redman 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl0 F 3 
"29 920w 

“The various editions of the volume by Dr. 
Bowman have become generally recognized as 
handbooks which, brought down to date with 





each new edition, no student of world politics 
can afford to neglect.’’ H. A. Innis 
+ Canadian Hist R 10:71 Mr ‘29 120w 


“The text is written in a free-hand style that 
takes it out of the class of reference works and 
manuals. It can be read in an easy chair late 
at night.’’ C: A. Beard 

New Repub 58:257 Ap 17 ‘29 220w 

“‘An established reference book for intelligent 
Americans.’ F. H. M. 

+ N Y Evening Post p§9m D 22 '28 100w 

‘“‘There are 257 maps brought down to the 
present, and an astonishing amount of accurate 
information about contemporary affairs among 
all the nations of any importance.’’ Herschél 
Brickell 

+ No Am 227:adv Ja '29 60w 


“‘As a sound general survey of world geog- 
raphy dispassionately and  understandingly 
written Mr. Bowman's book has great usefu!- 
ness."’ 

+ Springf’d Republican pl0 Ap 16 ‘29 
100w 


HUEFFER, OLIVER MADOX. French Franc: 
286p $3.50 Appleton [10s 6d Benn] 


914.4 France—Social] life and customs. Na- 
tional characteristics, French 


The scene of these delightful and penetrating 
observations is a French city of 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, within an hovr of Paris. Mr Hueffer has 
lived in leisurely intimacy with the city and 
its people and describes with charm many as- 
pects of this stronghold of French France 

“They show a sympathy and understanding 
with the French people and their social and 
political problems that prove Mr. Hueffer’s long 
residence in France and discriminating observa- 
tion.’’ 

+ Nation and Ath 44:798 Mr 9 '29 260w 


‘“‘He has written a book full of urbanity and 
wit and keen observation, and the kind of book, 
moreover, which encourages us to hope for 
more. . . In fact, this is an airy, entertaining, 
unpretentious sort of book; but a remarkably 
wise one, because it is written by one who has 
seen and understood the heart of France.’’ 

+ New Statesman 32:764 Mr 23 ‘29 670w 

‘“‘Here is a book charmingly written, by one 
who has spent many years in France, which 
deals exclusively with the life, the customs and 
the people of the provinces. . . This is no dull 
treatise, but a very live and delightful book.’’ 
W. R. Brooks 

+ Outlook 151:515 Mr 27 '29 130w 


“Mr. Hueffer’s method in this instructiv: 
book is to introduce a figure representative of 
the provincial city or of the Village of Central 
France, and then turn back on an essay or a 


story. He can do this really well because he 


has lived in France among these people, and 
is not confined to the rather romantic point of 
view of the traveller or holiday-maker. The 
interest and value of the book lie in the admir- 
able pictures of provincial life, in stories like 
that of the Communist plasterer who was a 
botanist, and in the well-managed digressions.’’ 
Sat R 147:115 Ja 26 ‘29 300w 


“Mr. Hueffer sets himself to explain certain 
aspects of French life to his countrymen. He is 
well equipped to do so, having lived a great part 
of his life among the French and made many 
warm personal friendships in all classes. His 
chapters are light and jocular, but no less acute 
in their observation for that."’ 

tw [London] Lit Sup p108 F 14 ‘29 
00Ww 


B or 92. Biography 


BRADFORD, GAMALIEL. As God made them; 
portraits of some nineteenth-century Ameri- 
cans. 294p il $3.50 Houghton 

920 United States—Biography. 7 analyticals 
29-7738 

Portraits of some nineteenth-century Ameri- 
cans: Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. 
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Calhoun, Horace Greeley, Edwin Booth, Francis 
J. Child and Asa Gray. 





“The understanding is high, the writing ex- 
cellent. One may not always agree with the 
interpretations, but it is a relief in these days 
to find something of honest research presented 
in such readable fashion.’’ Avery Craven 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p5 Mr 31 
"29 1500w 

‘‘Mr. Bradford has long been at his best. That 
this volume shows no advance is because it is 
a best which could not be bettered. To say 
that it shows no diminution of power is high 
praise, and it is praise deserved as well.’’ S. 
L. Cook 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Mr 23 '29 1700w 


‘In this book he hustles together three states- 
men, an editor, an actor, a scholar, and a sci- 
entist. But it must be said that he always 
writes with penetration, grace and art, and is 
forever interesting; and troubles himself to find 
the truth and tell it. . . A good deal of the 
book is not history but character sketch, bright- 
ened by anecdote.’’ C: W. Thompson 

+— N Y Times p3 Mr 24 '29 1350w 


“Each of them has been done in full-length 
portraiture already. But to none of these biog- 
raphies has been brought the clear, searching 
understanding which Mr. Bradford displays. . . 
His freedom from prejudice, his fine intellectual 
curiosity, his learning, grace and wit, above all 
his ability to reanimate the large or precious 
figures of the past make him an eminent figure 
in contemporary literature.’’ F. L. Robbins 

+ Outlook 151:504 Mr 27 '29 420w 


“These compact sketches of variously repre- 
sentative 19th-century American men _ are 
analyses rather than portraits. Mr Bradford 
probes his characters keenly but fairly [and] 
cites abundant data. . . He is not oversubtle 
here and does not deal overmuch in formulas. 
The sketches tend to provide a scale of values 
for measuring personality.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 7 '29 1200w 


HACKETT, FRANCIS. Henry the Bighth. 452p 
$3 Liveright 


B or 92 Henry VIII, king of England. Great 
Britain—History—Tudors, 1485-1603 
With strict fidelity to historical fact based 
upon a painstaking study of sources, with dia- 
logue, even, quoted from the records, Mr Hack- 
ett has recreated Henry VIII and his times. The 
book is no mere record of wives forsworn but 
a revealing history of the network of politics 
in which Henry lived, of the great political 
figures of his day, both English and Continental, 
and of the six hapless women who at successive 
periods in his reign served the purposes of a 
king ambitious for power and the continuance 
of his dynasty. 





‘“‘Whether or not this be history in its nar- 
rowly factual sense (on this point I am not 
competent to speak), Mr. Hackett has written 
a great book. Even if a cloud of scholars 
were to rise up in witness of error, I doubt if 
it would affect very deeply my conviction that 
this is a great book. It has the sweep and 
color of convincing reality, dissolving at a breath 
the net-work of stiff little facts that have im- 
peded my earlier efforts to feel the past. Some 
one has said before that it takes an Irishman 
to understand the English.’’ Mary Ross 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pi Ap 14 
"29 1750w 

‘“‘Mr. Hackett has, we understand, labored 
over his book for several years. It is labor most 
js rgens AF a age § A a A book like 

s upholds e gnity of contempora let- 
ters.”” P. W. Wilson ated 

+ N Y Times pl Ap 14 ’29 1700w 

“By no means a complete history of Henry’s 
reign, Francis Hackett’s book is a remarkable 
recreation of a gorgeous scene. His imagina- 
tion plays upon it, dazzling, revealing. His style 
is witty, rich, at times almost overfiuent. But 
his sharp sense of humor and his ardent ap- 


preciation of the violent qualities of. the period 
of which he writes save him from using his 
subject simply to display his skill.’’ F. L. Rob- 


bins 
Outlook 151:586 Ap 10 '29 880w 


“Years of work there must be in this book, 
but happily work that did not destroy an ex- 
traordinary quality of imagination but rather 
fostered it. The author has more skill in seeing 
a particular past time than many professional 
historians; he has a feeling of the climates and 
geography of opinion; he has an uncanny under- 
standing of the English squirearchy—he is Irish 
btorm—and of its implications. Nor is that skill 
only exercised about classes; he sees individuals 
so vividly in his own mind’s eye that we cannot 
forget his pictures, even if sometimes the colors 
seem too bright.’’ Wallace Notestein 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:875 Ap 13 ’29 2050w 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. Heart of Haw- 
thorne’s journals; ed. by Newton Arvin. 345p 
$3 Houghton 

B or 92 
A selection of passages from Hawthorne's 

American, English and Italian note-books, from 

his notes for new stories and from letters to 

his wife, including some extracts from the 
manuscript volumes omitted by Mrs Hawthorne. 





“Tf in the future we are asked what ‘biog- 
raphy’ of Hawthorne best visualizes him we 
shall answer, the one he unconsciously wrote 
himself in his journals. In them, as in no 
other verbal portraiture, he is a living, breath- 
ing human being—the man, too often forgotten 
in the ‘genius.’ And the quintessence of their 
revelation is comprehended in the selections 
Mr. Arvin made.’’ Frances Bartlett 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Ap 20 ‘29 1450w 

‘With admirable selectiveness Mr. Arvin has 
managed to extract just those portions of the 
journals that are most revelatory of Hawthorne, 
most interesting in themselves and most valu- 
able as a picture of the time. ‘The Heart 
of Hawthorne’s Journals’ gives an extremely 
clear picture of this reticent and _ solitary 
American, a picture that, as a whole, is not 
without a quiet charm and certain serenity.’ 
Herbert Gorman 

+ N Y Times p2 Ap 21 '29 2000w 


HOWE, EDGAR WATSON. Plain people. 317p 
$3 Dodd 
B or 92 29-7426 
Thruout Ed Howe's story of his life, and of 
his work and his neighbors in Atchison, Kansas, 
runs a quickening stream of philosophical reflec- 
tion, springing up in the homely aphorisms and 
witty comments which contributed to the na- 
tional reputation of Ed Howe’s paper, the 
Atchison Globe. 





‘* *Plain People’ is not merely the self-portrait 
of a small town newspaper man: it is, somewhat 
reduced in scale, the easy, fluent portrait of a 
whole people—the shrewd, practical people of 
the pioneer and post-pioneer Middle West, spe- 
cifically of Kansas—of Atchison, Kan.” Florence 
Haxton 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 Mr 17 
'29 1300w 


‘In keeping with his honesty of mind is his 
stark, unpolished style. Sentences come out as 
he thinks and would utter them; jerky, force- 
ful, colorful. He splits his infinitives with glori- 
ous abandon and leaves his prepositions lying 
wherever they happen to land. The result is a 
ruggedness, exasperating were it not so natu- 
a: 22 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Mr 13 ‘29 930w 

‘*‘Behind this sound, wise and instructive book 
chock full of maxims and rules for the trench- 
warfare of everyday life, is the rumor of raids 
into no-man’s-land. Ed Howe was many times 
in love, but he will not write about that. He 
was always deeply moved by music, and he dis- 
misses it as a dissipation. . . These omissions. 
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HOWE, EDGAR WATSON—Continued 
contribute as much to the interest of Ed Howe’s 
story as the events, from Lincoln’s day to our 
own, which he has included.’’ H: Chapin 

+ New Repub 58:234 Ap 10 '29 500w 


“Perhaps the hardest thing in the world to 
write is an authentic autobiography. Here is 
one in this volume by Ed Howe, for many years 
editor of the Atchison (Kansas) Globe. . . For 
an understanding of Middle Western America in 
the period that came after the days of the pio- 
neer, Ed Howe’s book is one of the most valu- 
able sources of information.’’ Horace Gregory 

+ N Y Evening Post plim Mr 9 '29 630w 


“In the world of literature where nothing may 
be as it seems it is like a breath of fresh air 
to read Ed Howe’s autobiography. An ideal 
rather than a typical American, himself, he has 
lived always amidst typical Americans, and it 
is a useful thing to read what he has to say 
about them, because he is a man of perfect good 
sense and perfect honesty.”’ 

+ Outlook 151:428 Mr 13 °'29 220w 


“There is a good deal of quiet bragging in 
the book, but bragging which is fully justified 
by the unusual achievements of E. W. Howe as 
a newspaper man. All in all, the volume will 
very decidedly repay reading, especially for any- 
one who is interested either in the history of 
American journalism or in the character of the 
American people.’’ H. M. Ellis 

— Evening News p5 Mr 19 ‘29 
50w 


“In ‘Plain People’ he gives us his autobiog- 
raphy, and much more, for in this book he epit- 
omizes in a way the story of the Middle West 
for the past seventy years, infused with the 
gar sg of the country printing office.’’ W: 
B. Shaw 

+ R of Rs 79:16 Ap ‘29 '29 200w 


“His story is indeed a grand folk-tale—just 
that. Tt is what ‘The Story of a Country Town’ 
was—Ed Howe's story. It is such a book as 
Ben Franklin might have written. For Ed 
a is Franklin’s spiritual legatee.’’ W: A. 

ite 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:795 Mr 23 ’29 700w 


MATTHIESSEN, FRANCIS OTTO. Sarah Orne 
Jewett. 160p il $3 Houghton 

B or 92 Jewett, Sarah Orne 29-9532 
_ Written with a quiet and balance suited to 
its subject this brief biography brings out all 
that is essential in the life of the author of the 
“Country of the pointed firs’’ and its critical 
estimate of her work places her next Emily 
Dickinson—‘‘the two principal women writers 
America has had.” 





“Mr. Matthiessen’s discussion of his subject is 
neither sentimentalized nor overexacting. His 
tone is distinguished and civilized, as Miss 
Jewett would have wished it to be. Though 
his book is hardly more than an essay, it 
an essay which defines the essence of American 
literature in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Altogether a valuable addition to 
American literary criticism and one that estab- 
lishes_ its author firmly among those critics 
that deserve to be read.” Dorothy Van Doren 

+:Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p4 Ap 14 
"29 630w 
Reviewed by Edwin Seaver 
N Y Evening Post pl10m Ap 20 ’29 250w 
N Y Times p23 My 12 ’29 850w 


“Prof. Matthiessen has written an admirably 
balanced, sympathetic and illuminating ac- 
count of Miss Jewett’s work. He provides not 
only the necessary facts of her biography, but 
the indispensable materials for a criticism. He 
also writes a critique himself which is very 
discerning.”’ . Grattan 

+ N Y World pl0m Ap 21 ’29 450w 

“This short and interesting biography is di- 
rect and appreciative. Its author has learned 
to know Miss Jewett’s country as well as her 
work and he confines himself to giving an 
objective picture of her life and setting.” 

+ Outlook 151:626 Ap 17 '29 220w 


MUMFORD, LEWIS. Herman Melville. 37ip 
$3.50 Harcourt 
B or 92 Melville, Herman 29-7422 


“This is a study of Herman Melville's life 
and thought. In interpreting Melville's life | 
have relied primarily on his own writings, in- 
cluding his letters, some of which are still un- 
published, and his notebooks. There are 
occasional blank spaces in Melville's history, 
but the record is singularly complete in that 
part of Melville which most matters: his ideas, 
his feelings, his urges, his vision of life. 
Certain portions of this book have appeared, 
with slight changes and abbreviations, in The 
New Republic, The American Mercury, and The 
Saturday Review of Literature.’’—Preface 





“This is a book which it is almost impossible 
to judge. It is a good book. It is the work of 
a scholarly and generous mind. And yet, 
and in spite of all these things, it is dull. One 
has the impression that Mr. Mumford sketched 
out an enormous graph before he started, like 
a child’s blank outline map, and then, whether 
he would or no, went on to fill it. Those 
sections which interested him he has filled in 
brilliantly. Those which did not interest him 
he has filled in nevertheless.’’ A. McLeish 

Bookm 69:183 Ap ‘29 2300w 

“Tt is as biographer rather than as critic that 
Mr. Mumford is to be almost unreservedly com- 
mended. Especially successful is his painting- 
in of the background of Melville's life: the 
antebellum society of New York; the growth of 
industrialism and shoddiness; the changes 
wrought by the Civil War. All this is admirably 
done; and he has done well also in filling in 
many of the gaps in our knowledge of Melville's 
later years.” S. C. C. 

+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 Mr 27 
"29 800w 

‘‘The rediscovery, or more properly speaking, 
the discovery, of Herman Melville, outstanding 
among America’s neglected geniuses, reaches its 
peak in Mr. Mumford’s long, full, and rich 
combination of biography and critical analysis. 
which is its distinguished author’s finest and 
most considerable work to date.’’ Herschel 
Brickell 

+ New Repub 58:205 Ap 3 ‘29 1500w 

“It is ‘the vision of life,” and not the daily 
drama of a nominal citizen, that is the purpose 
and justification of Mr. Mumford’s book. Thfs 
vision, this attitude in the face of life which 
Mr. Mumford reveals in Melville, hangs above 
a biographical narrative and psychological inter- 
pretation. The narrative is vivid, cogent, and 
consistent; and from this narrative and the 
accompanying psychological interpretations the 
image of a living man emerges. . . Mr. Mum- 
ford’s is a ‘true’ and brilliant and eloquent 


biography.’’ Raymond Weaver 
+ N Y Evening Post plim Mr 9 ’29 1550w 
“Of all the various attempts to elucidate 


Herman Melville’s life and works, Lewis Mum- 
ford’s is clearly the best. Not only is it a com- 
prehensive life but it is also a clear, profound 
interpretation of what Melville thought and a 
rational explanation of the pass to which his 
thinking brought him in the world in which he 
had the fortune to live.” C. H. Grattan 

+ N Y World pl0m Mr 10 '29 1500w 


Reviewed by Matthew Josephson 
Outlook 151:467 Mr 20 '29 400w 


‘‘Lewis Mumford’s ‘Herman Melville’ is so 
unquestionably the best recent critical biog- 
raphy of an American writer that it forces 
us to reconsider many of our. standards. 
Because it is written on so high a level, be- 
cause it achieves a finer integration, a more 
substantial affirmation of life, a more varied 
and better sustained response to the experiences 
America has to offer than other critical works 
of similar type, it will almost inevitably alter 
the tone of American thought.’’ 

teers Republican p7e Mr 31 ‘29 
iw 


Reviewed by T: Beer 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl Mr 10 
"29 2400w 
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‘‘Mr. Mumford has written a book that is the 
best biography of Melville yet produced, and 
he has also given us a book that has few 
peers in American criticism."’ 

+ Boston Transcript p6 Mr 16 '29 1900w 
Fiction 
JESSUP, ALEXANDER, ed. Representative 
modern short stories. 950p $5; school ed $3 
Macmillan 
Short stories—Collections 29-1675 

Short stories from several literatures—Ameri- 
ean, French, English, and Russian—are includ- 
ed, with the American group predominating. 
They range from Rip Van Winkle and a 
tale by Scott, to Katherine Mansfield and 
Margaret Prescott Montague. Appended to the 
stories are lists of representative modern 
American, English, French, Russian, and Ger- 
man short stories. The work is designed fc. 
students. 





“An excellent anthology.’’ B. R. Redman 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p22 Mr 
24 '29 250w 


“With a few exceptions ‘Representative 
Modern Short Stories’ is about as fine a col- 
lection of modern short stories as one could 
wish to see gathered between the covers of a 
single volume: as a text for students in prepa- 
ratory and college courses, for which purpose 
the book is primarily intended, it is quite 
exceptional.”” Edwin Seaver 

+ N Y Evening Post plim F 16 '29 150w 


KELLAND, CLARENCE BUDINGTON. Dynas- 
ty. 341p $2 Harper 
29-5957 


Amassa Worthington had built up a respect- 
able business. In a day of trouble with the 
workmen Hyram Bond wards off a strike, and 
from that time on becomes more and more of a 
power in the business and in the town, tho 
never usurping the place of Amassa whom he 
really loves. The story follows the rise of Hy- 
ram and the growth of the manufacturing plant 
thru three generations of the Worthington dy- 
nasty. 


‘At times the book reads much like a tract on 
economics, but the emergence of Bond from re- 
tirement at an old age to save from ruin the 
concern whose prime force he has been during 
three generations, is almost thrilling.’’ 

Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p34 Ap 14 
29 200w 

“‘As always, Mr. Kelland tells an entertaining 
and absorbing story, which is likewise illumin- 
ating as a chronology of American industrial 
development during the last fifty years.’’ C. 


* abe Boston Transcript p2 Ap 27 °29 350w 
Reviewed by G. T. Hellman 
New Repub 58:288 Ap 24 '29 300w 
Reviewed by Edwin Seaver 
N Y Evening Post 10m Mr 30 '29 650w 
“The book is interesting, both because of its 
principal character and because of the sketch it 
gives of the changes and developments in the 
business world during the past half century. 
‘Dynasty’ is a good novel of its kind.” 
+ N Y Times p6 Mr 17 '29 750w 


“The story is strong in dramatic incident, 
and though Hyram leans sometimes toward the 
incredible, for the most part he rings true. 
The author has unexpectedly and agreeably 
surprised us.”’ . 

+ N Y World pi0m Mr °’29 140w 
_ ““Dynasty’ has scope, vigor, directness. It 
~1 impressive as a chronicle of commerce come 
of age.”’ 

+ — Sat R of Lit 5:936 A 20 ’29 350w 


LEWIS, SINCLAIR. Dodsworth. 377p $2.50 
Harcourt [7s 6d J. Cape] 

29-26270 

Samuel Dodsworth is another, if more hu- 

man and likable, Babbitt, a successful auto- 

mobile manufacturer who at fifty goes abroad 


for an indefinite holiday with his wife Fran, 
beautiful, indulged, and a social climber. De- 
prived of his absorbing activities, dragged about 
from capital to capital, bored and bewildered 
by his wife’s new-found friends, the faithful 
Sam begins slowly to realize Fran’s vanity, 
selfishness and worse, her infidelity. Finally, 
when he sees that Fran’s folly is beyond the 
reach of his patience and self-sacrifice he sum- 
mons courage to leave her for the peace and 
happiness which he has in the meantime found 
in the love of another woman. Of more interest, 
even, than Dodsworth’s story, is the commen- 
tary on the differences between European and 
American civilization, conveyed on the thread 
of his travels. 





Booklist 25:286 Ap ‘’29 
‘I hope that Dodsworth will diffuse itself by 
the million on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
will do more to spread a knowledge of the 
world and its friendlinesses and freshness and 
attractions than a wilderness of Baedekers. Be- 
sides, it is a good novel, a good story.”’ F. M. 


Ford 
+ Bookm 69:191 Ap '29 920w 


“Sinclair Lewis is not producing literature, 
and he does not create character. Litera- 
ture demands greater patience and con- 
centration than his restless energy and facility 
will permit; and he is so fascinated by types 
that he is unable to divert his attention to the 
sub-surface traits of personality. . . ‘Dods- 
worth’ is lifelike, even to the repetitious tedi- 
um of long stretches of life. People are like 
that. There is no use denying it. But not 
everybody, nor always. For the exceptions and 
differences, one is enormously thankful as one 
lays down the book.’’ Isabel Paterson 

— + Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pil Mr 17 

"29 1950w 

‘“‘An interesting and vigorous book, with deep 
feeling, a good deal of understanding and plenty 
of sympathy for American life. In his sym- 
pathy and apparent affection for Samuel Dods- 
worth of Zenith, Mr Lewis has made the 
amende honorable to Main Street.’’ S. L. Cook 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Mr 16 '29 1280w 


“A hundred years of American reflection upon 
‘Europe’ is summed up in ‘Dodsworth,’ in a 
crackle of comedy. This, however, is not the 
element in the book which lifts it above ‘Elmer 
Gantry,’ with its occasional drop into melo- 
drama, or “The Man Who Knew Coolidge,’ with 
its frequent drops into monotony. That element 
is the sympathetic insight with which, for the 
first time. Mr. Lewis follows the workings of 
a profound, unreasonable, desperate passion in 
one of his characters.’”’ Carl Van Doren 

+ Nation 128:400 Ap 3 ’29 1000w 

‘“‘The weakness of the book is that intolerably 
much of it is given up to the quarrels of the 
couple, life-like but very dreary. But Mr. Lewis 
makes incidentally the truest comments I have 
ever read on the differences between Europeans 
and Americans, including really admirable sum- 
maries of what is best in both civilizations.’’ 
Raymond Mortimer 

+ — Nation and Ath 44:915 Mr 30 ’29 230w 

“The journalistic faculty which Mr. Lewis 
possesses, which enables nim to write interest- 
ingly, if not excitingly, about most of the 
journalistic subjects he touches, and which 
gives a hot-off-the-griddle air to all his books. 
saves this latest effort of his from complete 
failure. That ‘Dodsworth’ is a comparative fail- 
ure it must be admitted.’’ T. S. Matthews 

— + New Repub 58:232 Ap 10 '29 500w 


“Like all of Lewis’s volumes ‘Dodsworth’ is 
disheveled. The author never has had any real 
respect or use for form and, in his latest 
volume, disregards it as completely as a man 
sifting ashes. It is a sprawling, ungainly, un- 
forgivably rambling book. .. A sort of emo- 
tional and spiritual Cook’s tour. Mr. Lewis 
drags the Dodsworths through most of the 
countries of Europe and through 377 pages. The 
volume, profitably, could have been cut down 
to one-third its present size, and even then it 
wouldn’t have anything particular to say, except 
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LEWIS, SINCLAIR—Continued 
that they do things differently in different 
countries and that a wife like Fran is a 
scourge.’’ F: F. Van de Water 

— N Y Evening Post pl0m Mr 23 '29 520w 


“It can go almost without saying that as a 
serious student of manners Mr. Lewis uses the 
European scene, particularly in contrast to his 
pair of Americans, to excellent advantage. 
What the Dodsworths brush up against makes 
extraordinarily interesting reading matter. ‘ 
\Vith ‘Dodsworth’ on its purely artistic side one 
must, here and there, find fault.’’ L: Kronen- 
berger 

+ — N Y Times p2 Mr 17 '29 1500w 


“His unfailing observation and facility in the 
minute reporting of character have peopled his 
book with authentic types. Every person, every 
place, every situation is photographically clear. 
There is no subtlety and no irony. It is a 
mistake to think of Lewis as an ironist. He is 
the cameraman and producer of the great 
American movie serial.’’ F. L. Robbins 

Outlook 151:466 Mr 20 '29 720w 


“ ‘Dodsworth’ is another-‘Main Street,’ a ‘Main 
Street’ sophisticated and matured, with a new 
problem, but the same broad pages full of the 
most excellent reporting. One reads for pages 
with an interest quite independent of the plot; 
yet it is a real theme, drawn, as always with 
Lewis, from something heavily inarticulate in 
the American imagination; and to call this 
book, as some reviewers have Gone, merely a 
satiric description of the American abroad, is 
surely to miss ‘Dodsworth’ altogether.’’ H: S. 
Canby 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:821 Mr 30 °29 2100w 


Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 31 ‘29 
850w 


“The journeys of Samuel Dodsworth serve, 
of course, to convey Mr. Lewis’ recent impres- 
sions of Europe. Never has he written a more 
‘readable’ book. For those impressions come 
sparkling through the interaction of amusing 
people, sidling through entertaining incidents, 
smiling through alluring scenes and quick- 
witted conversations. . . Dodsworth is stimulat- 
ing and mobile and tonic. and altogether good 
for the brain.”’ R. A. Taylor 

+ Spec 142:485 Mr 23 ’29 450w 

“Mr. Sinclair Lewis never drew characters 
better than he draws these two. . . Apart from 
these two admirable portraits, the reader will 
find a great deal of interest and of colour in 
the author’s picture of the European scene.”’ 

ee [London] Lit Sup p258 Mr 28 ‘29 
w 


REA, LORNA (MRS PHILIP RUSSELL REA). 
Six Mrs. Greenes. 318p $2.50 Harper [7s 6d 
Heinemann] 

29-6663 

Mrs Rodney Greene, the managing one, is 

eiving a dinner party for the six Mrs Greenes 
in honor of the newest of the name, the bride 
of young Hugh Beckett Greene. Each chapter 
of the story is a character sketch of one of 
the six, telling how she came into the family, 
what her position in the group is. and showing 
her reaction to the anticipated dinner party at 

Mrs Rodney’s. The portraits are cleverly 

drawn, with many amusing and subtle touches. 





“‘Mrs. Rea characterizes her half dozen wo- 
men vividly and neatly, gives one a sense of 
their place in the family pattern and handles 
adroitly the difficult structure of her novel. She 
has insight and dry %:umor.’’ 

Bookm 69:xxiv My ’29 100w 


“‘No first novel of recent years has the same 
p aerse be aa _— high order that is 
s story o re 
English family.’’ G. R. B. R. eae 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ap 27 '29 500w 
“The shape of the book is skillfully ori 1 
the style easy and neat, the eathes es 
humor are equally apt. But somehow the re- 
sult just fails to be important: the novel is as 





easy to forget as it is to read.’’ Raymond Mor- 
timer 
+ — Nation and Ath 44:915 Mr 30 ‘29 80w 
N Y Times p6 Ap 14 '29 440w 


“The character delineation is remarkably 
sensitive and concise, the differences of gen- 
eration and temperament made  beautitully 
clear."’ W. R. Brooks 

+ Outlook 152:118 M yl15 ‘29 150w 

Reviewed by L. P. Hartley 

Sat R 147:581 Ap 27 '29 400w 

“So well does Mrs. Rea enter into the feel- 
ings of old age that it is almost a shock to dis- 
cover that she can describe the emotions of 
youth and the intricate problems of middle age 
with an equal vividness. She leans entirely on 
the slender reed of characterization which most 
adm.rably supports her delicate art. Six Mrs. 
Greenes is a first novel, and we shall look for- 
ward to its successors.’’ B. E. Todd 

+ Spec 142:433 Mr 16 '29 100w 

‘‘With excellent and clear characterization to 
enjoy, the reader gladly foregoes plot and finds 
his attention constantly engaged.”’ 

taal Republican p7e My 12 ‘29 
Ww 


“This is not a promising first novel; it is a 
first novel of achievement. It has a richness of 
humour and a tenderness rare in any writer; 
one m.ght go far before meeting a more gra- 
cious piece of work.” 

oo [London] Lit Sup p358 My 2 ‘29 
450w 


SEDGWICK, ANNE DOUGLAS (MRS BASIL 
DE SELINCOURT). Dark Hester. 300p $2.50 
Houghton 


29-7504 
There is little action, but infinite analysis of 
motive and emotion in this rtrayal of 


delicately balanced human relationships and 
clashing traditions. The conflict is between a 
thoroughbred English mother Monica Wilmott, 
and her daughter-in-law Hester—a girl steeled, 
to the hardness of her eneration—over 
Monica’s son Clive, whom both women love, 
Torn between his allegiance to his mother and 
to his wife, Clive is the innocent victim till 
Monica and Hester who, tho differing in all 
else, have a like sense of truth and honor, 
arrive at mutual respect and understanding. 





“To some readers ‘Dark Hester’ will not 
seem as exquisitely poised a book as, say. ‘The 
Little French Girl’. To me it seems to achieve 
an infinitely more difficult equilibrium—the 
rhythm of motion rather than rest. It estab- 
lishes beyond question Miss Sedgwick’s own 
mastery of the swift adaptability that she so 
admires in ‘WHester, carrying further that 
magnificent power of evolution that she showed 
earlier in the transition from ‘A Fountain 
Sealed,’ or ‘Franklin Winslow Kane,’ to “The 
Little Frenca Girl.’ It discloses her as an artist 
whose work, at least for her own time, is living 
as well as lovely.’’ Mary Ss 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p2 Mr 24 
’29 1100w 


“A story that penetrates deeply into the 
hearts of the men and women who play their 
part in it, not as if they were walking on and 
off the stage whereon tread the actors in a 
drama, but as they are when they are walking 
through the highways and byways of real life.”’ 
E. F. Edgett 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Mr 23 ‘29 1350w 


‘Dark Hester’ touches delicately upon 
changing social standards, and firmly upon the 
inability of people either emancipated from or 
deprived of background and family ties to 
understand their enduring strength. . . The 
legitimate popularity of Mrs. de Selincourt’s 
novels lies in her urbanity, her unsentimental 
sympathy, her tolerance, the soundness of her 
characterizations and the warm grace of her 
prose.’’ 

+ Outlook 151:511 Mr 27 '29 180w 
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WILLIAMS, JESSE LYNCH. They still fall in 
love. 374p $2.50 Scribner on.enee 


The bright, amusing story of an impersonal 
scientist and an impulsive heiress. The heiress 
wins a bet when she induces the scientist to 
propose tho he has no real desire to marry hen— 
then. He learns of the trick and leaves in a 
huff, on a scientific expedition. When next they 
meet the unpleasant situation has not been for- 
gotten but in spite of it they do fall in love. 





“It is a story which many will find amusing 
and rich in sound common sense. I personally 
am grateful for release from a stale conception 
of modern youth.’’ M. C. Dawson 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p6 Mr 10 
'29 700w 


Boston Transcript p2 Ap 6 '29 180w 
Christian Century 46:490 Ap 11 '29 50w 


‘The author of ‘Why Marry’ is as entertair- 
ing and as capable as ever though often, in the 
writing of the present novel, he seems to have 
been thinking in terms of the stage. In terms 
of the stage, moreover, very pat in its stock 
types, its slick dialogues, its faultlessly ironic 
situations. Somehow, cne has met these people 
many times before; they click so true to form.” 
Edwin Seaver 

+—N Y Evening Post pliilm Mr 9 ’29 180w 


“Mr. Williams, with an extremely thin plot, 
has written a perfectly obvious and perfectly 
delightful story.’’ 

+ Outlook 151:556 Ap 3 '29 40w 


‘‘Here is a hilarious story of the ways of 
Nature with two modern young people. If the 
end can be foreseen from the beginning—it is 
indeed betrayed by the title—you will not for- 
see so readily Mr. William’s devious ways to 
that end; for he crams into this amorous his- 
tory a tremendous amount of behavioristic re- 
porting.”’ Elmer Davis 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:747 Mr 9 '29 580w 


Children’s Books 


BESKOW, FRU ELSA (MAARTMAN). Aunt 
Green, Aunt Brown and Aunt Lavender; [tr. 
from the Swedish by Siri Andrews]. 15p il 
$2.25 Harper 

29-26940 


They probably had other names but Aunt 
Green always wore a green dress, Aunt Brown 
always wore a brown dress, and Aunt Lavender 
always wore a lavender dress, and that is why 
the children in the village named them thus. 
Across the street lived a little old man who al- 
ways wore a blue coat, so he was called Mr 
Blue. The three aunts had a little dog Pet, who 
got quite hopelessly lost one day. This is the 
story of his adventures and their outcome. 





Booklist 25:169 Ja ‘29 
‘Even more than in her other charming pic- 
ture books Elsa Beskow in Aunt Green, Aunt 
Brown and Aunt Lavender shows that her work 





belongs in the line of the best tradition in pic- 
ture books for children, that which shows un- 
mistakably in every line the delight that its 
creator has taken in doing it.”” Marcia Dalphin 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 Mr 3 
’29 680w 
“An excellent combination of charming pic- 
tures and simple, unforced text. It is just the 
quiet, detailed sort of story that very small 
children never tire of hearing.”’ 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:484 D 8 ’28 180w 


Wis Lib Bul 25:76 F '29 


CHALMERS, BARRY. Boy scout and his law. 
174p $1.25 Macmillan 


369.43 Boy scouts 28-29141 


A scoutmaster talks over with his boys each 
phrase of the Scout law and, using brief stories 
in explanation, shows what it means and how 
it may be kept. With illustrations. 


Booklist 25:215 F ’29 
“‘The chief Scout executive recommends the 
book to Scouts, scout leaders and others in- 
terested in the Scout movement.”’ 
-+- Boston Transcript p2 Ja 23 '29 80w 


CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. Boy’s life of the 
Wright brothers. 291p il $2 Harper 


B or 92 Wright, Wilbur. Wright, Orville. 
Aeronautics—History 28-24601 
‘“‘As we are celebrating the twenty-fifth year 
of powered light by man it is fitting that there 
be a suitable book written for boys about the 
original inventors. The story of these devoted 
Wright brothers is one of intense interest.’’— 
Sat R of Lit 


St Louis 27:33 Ja '29 


“Mr. Charnley has written a great book fdr 
wide awake English-reading boys here and 
elsewhere.”’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:672 F 9 ’29 130w 


Wis Lib Bul 24:347 D ’28 


SHARP, DALLAS LORE. Boys’ 
Burroughs. 364p il $2 Century 
B or 92 Burroughs, John 28-25867 


This life of the sage of the Catskills, written 
for boys and girls, is founded on Dr Barrus’s 
two volume “Life and letters of John Bur- 
roughs,’’ and other books dealing with the life 
and personality of Burroughs. The author was 
a = friend and admirer of John Bur- 
roughs. 





life of John 





‘“**The Boys’ Life of John Burroughs’ is told 
in such a way that one becomes interested 
not only in Burroughs but in the humor and 
understanding given by Mr. Sharp. His writing 
has life and out-of-door strength to it.’’ M. G. 
Bonner 

+N Y Times p28 D 16 '28 70w 
St Louis 27:64 F ’29 


‘The author of this book was happily chosen 
and the result is a sympathetic biography that 
would please many adult readers, possibly more 
than the boys for whom it was written. Full 
of the author’s own personality.’’ 

+ Wis Lib Bul 24:348 D '28 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC., 


WT-9L1 





NOW PUBLISHED! 
New 14th Edition of the 


AFTER nearly three years of preparation the New Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica—the first completely new edition in two 
decades—is ready. Sets are being shipped as rapidly as pos- 
sible. A prompt order from you will assure early delivery of 
the work 1m its entirety. 








Special Library Form : 


A limited number of copies of this New 14th Edition 
have been printed on rag paper to meet the special 
requirements of library use. These books are durably 
bound in buckram. The outside stamping is simple 
and dignified, with clean-cut letters for quick identifi- 
cation. 








Already the new text matter, illustrations and new plan of 
arrangement have met with most generous approval on the 
part of prominent librarians and educators who have exam- 
ined this 14th Edition. 


More than 3,500 eminent authorities have given their best to 
make the New Britannica supreme in every field of knowl- 
edge. Upward of 15,000 illustrations—many in full color— 
enrich the 14th Edition. A hundred and ninety-two pages of 
new maps have been gathered into one volume. 


From cover to cover the 14th Edition of the Britannica is a 
new work—literally a new survey of universal knowledge! 
Only a small amount of material that could not be improved 
in any way has been retained from previous editions. The 
entire work is completely modernized, and specially planned 
to serve the modern reader or specialist. 


Entering your order at this time will assure you a set or sets 
of the first printing. 


literature regarding the new Britannica, together with 


q Upon request, we shall promptly send you descriptive P 
prices and deferred payment terms. 





342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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WALTER V. McKEE 


Incorporated 


56 West 45th Street 
New York City 


DistrRispuTorS OF FINELY PRINTED 
Books AND THE PUBLICATIONS 
OF PRIVATE PRESSES 





THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS 
REPRINTS 


Eighteenth Century Novels 


THE MAN OF FEELING 


Sha ie ei at 
a 

hand -lists included. 
16mo, at $3.00. 


Miles 
I tntroduetion, 
Imperial 


vee POST CAPTAIN 


who, .-¥ Be edited by Professor R. H. Case, 
tion to notes and glossary, has written 
oe y~ 43 and 
suthor. An Imperial 


reada essay on the 
16mo, at $3.00. 


THE LIVES OF CLEOPATRA AND 


OCTAVIA 
By Sarah Fielding, edited by R. Brimley Johnson, 
th a valuable introduction on her life and works, 
plus a bibliography. Printed in 12 point Basker- 
ville type, an = Imperial 16mo, at $3.00. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 


. A, Oliver 2 edited by 
th long and 


notab! 
and a wyeed'ns The introduction is an 1 
and searching stu based on new material which 
has mi accessible to editor. A large 
demy 8vo printed in 12 point BV skerville t on 
an excellent grade of paper h 
Buckram, at $3.50. 


A Mpg Ph may = La nigga 


By Laurence Sterne, ted by Mr. Herbert Read. 
The editing is done wath authoritative excellence 
and charm. A sound text based on the M. §S., 
a long and provocative introduction, and some 

notes. The book is produced in duo- 
decimo, the origina) format; the type 12 point 
Baskerville roman, and bound in boards with a 
cloth spine. The price, $3.00 


THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO 


By Horace Walpole, edited by Oswald Doughty 
with a long introduction on Walpole’s evolution in 
the Romantic Movement, and on the present novel 
studied in the light of Horace Walpole. Reading 
lists, notes, reproductions of original title pages 
and three fllustrations. Printed in Caslon type 
by FR ees Press. Demy 8vo, cloth binding, 
a 00. 


JOSEPH ANDREWS 


By Henry Fielding, edited by Mr. J. Paul de 
Castro. A sound text, with a substantial intro- 
duction, an extensive commentary and bibliograph- 
ical notes; there is also an index. The 

is a Royal 8vo and runs to 400 pages, bound in 
cloth at $8.50. 


CATALOGS UPON REQUEST 




















James Gould Cozzens 





AMES GOULD COZZENS was born 

in Chicago on August 19, 1903 but he 
was brought up in New York and the 
wilds of Staten Island. He was six years 
at Kent and eventually became Harvard 
26. He went to Cuba and stayed a year 
at the big Czarnikow-Rionda Central 
Tuinucu, a sugar mill. 

There he “rode” the cane, taught 
Latin to some of the engineer’s children 
and played bridge and fought game 
cocks, besides weekending in Havana as 
often as possible. By means of such 
activities he accumulated a good deal of 
authentic background of cane country 
life which he later used in his novels. 

Mr. Cozzen’s first published work was 
an article on student government at Kent 
School, which appeared in Aflantic 
Monthly in the Spring of 1920. During 
his freshman year at Harvard he wrote 
his first novel, Confusion, published the 
following Fall. Michael Scarlett fol- 
lowed, and last year saw Cock Pit from 
his pen. This season produced Son of 
Perdition. 

He lives in New York. Besides be- 
ing among the youngest of American 
authors in actual years, he is termed 
by his publishers one of the most “orna- 
mental” on their list. BuLLetin readers 
can judge by the accompanying portrait. 
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Charles J. Finger 





INNER of the 1924 Newberry 

Medal for his Tales From Silver 
Lands, Charles Joseph Finger was re- 
cently awarded the $2,000 Longmans, 
Green Juvenile Fiction prize for Cour- 
ageous Companions, a tale of a young lad 
who sailed with Magellan on his first trip 
around the world. 

Mr. Finger’s life is as full of adven- 
ture as any 17th century explorer. Fit- 
ingly enough, he was born in Willesden, 
England, on Christmas Day, 1871. He 
attended private schools and went to 
King’s College, London, then studied 
music at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Mr. Finger is one of those people pos- 
sessed with inexhaustible vitality, who 
make innumerable friends, travel, suc- 
ceed in their professions and keep many 
other irons in the fire as well. 


It was Cunningham Grahame and W. 
H. Hudson who advised Charles Finger 
to write about his adventures. In his 
youth, he went over the same route that 
Osberne does in Courageous Compan- 
tons: He followed Magellan’s trail 
crossed and re-crossed Patagonia, sailed 
the Straits and twice rounded Cape Horn. 
He hunted for gold in the Terra del Fue- 
go when he was there as guide to an 
ornithological expedition. He explored 
the Southern Andes. And he went with a 


(Continued on p. 52) 








Foundation 
Of The Home Library 


Those young people whose growing 
minds are eager for information—and 
those older folk, too, whose minds 
are still growing—are in daily need 
of the ever-ready assistance of this 
great question-answerer— 


“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


is praised by hundreds of Supreme 
Court Judges as their authority; in- 
dorsed by Presidents and Department 
Heads of leading Universities and 
Colleges; used for over fifty years as 
standard by the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, and indorsed 
by high officials in all branches of the 
Government. 


A Library in One Volume 


in dictionary form, equivalent in type 
matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In 
its 2,700 pages there are 452, entries, 
including thousands of New Words; 32,000 
geographical subjects; 12,000 biographical 
entries;; 100 valuable tables; over 6,000 
illustrations. Constantly kept up to date. 


Recommend The Best 


Send for new richly illustrated 
pamphlet containing sample pages 
of the New International—FREE 
if you mention The Wilson Bulletin 


G. & CC. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Richard Burton 


Author and Critic 


ICHARD BURTON was _ born 

March 14, 1861 at Hartford, Conn. 
His father was Rev. Dr. N. J. Burton, 
author of Yale Lecturvs on Preaching 
which appeared in 1888. 

He received his A.B. from Trinity, 
and his Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins. He 
began to write verse and prose at school 
and sold his first prose article to Life 
while he was at Johns Hopkins, and his 
first verse at the same time to a Chicago 
publication long since defunct. He re- 
ceived $4 for the prose and $2 for the 
poem. 

He has published essays, etc. in the 
Forum, Atlantic, Commonweal, North 
American Review, and many other mag- 
azines and was at one time literary 
advisor for the Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. Dr. Burton has been a college pro- 
fessor and lecturer for many years, in- 
cluding a long period at the University 
of Minnesota. Just now he lectures on 
Drama and Literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Recently he was chairman of the 
Committee on the literature award for 
the Pulitzer prize. Traveling about as a 
lecturer for a generation has given him 
a vast knowledge of the West and South 
as well as New York and New England, 
and a sense of what Americanism is and 
isn’t, he says. He has, he states, a Puri- 
tan complex that tries to live with a 
man-of-the-world outlook, to the pro- 
found discomfiture of one or the other. 

He likes congenial work and not too 
much of it. He loathes bluff, pose and 
pretense and the meaningless haste that 
is typical of our time. He has no fa- 
vorites in books or authors, but among 
the moderns, Emerson, Stevenson, Con- 
rad and Mark Twain mean much to him. 
Of the classics he prefers Marcus, Aur- 
lius, Shakespeare, Lamb and Montaigne. 

He writes: “Steadily in the back of 
my brain and increasing with every year 
of life, is a feeling of the dream-like 
quality of Life. | wonder if, after all, 
it has reality, this curious trick of self- 
consciousness! If anything is real, love, 
honor and self-respect are.” 





Photograph by Bachrach 
RICHARD BURTON 


Dr. Burton is author of more than a 
score of books. His latest work is Why 
Do You Talk Like That?, an informal 
study of the English language. 


CHARLES J. FINGER 
(Continued from p. 51) 


party of Indians to catch wild horses. 
He was in the Klondike at the time of 
the gold rush, and also had adventures in 
Northern Canada, Mexico, Texas and 
Canada. 

Mr. Finger, with his wife and five chil- 
dren, lives at Gayeta Lodge in the Ozarks 
where, besides writing short stories and 
books, he goes mountain hiking, holds 
archery contests, and does a great deal 
of revolver shooting. And his hobbies 
are—boxing, cutting down trees, break- 
ing in horses, sheep-shearing, and play- 
ing bag pipes on the hills. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


Kasperle’s Adventures 


By Josephine Siebe. Illustrated by 
Frank Dobias 


The antics of a naughty 
wooden boy whom German chil- 
dren have long loved. $3.00 


Mr. Hermit Crab 


By Mimpsy Rhys. Illustrated by 
Helen Sewell 


An amusing tale of English 
life. 2.25 


Tontou In Bondage 


By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Illustrated 
by Thomas Handforth 


A tale of Morocco and of a 
dog who is kidnapped by a 
traveling showman. $2.00 


Tigers and Things 


By Andy Kaufmann and his little 


sister 
Funny verses and pictures all 


The Magic Switch 


By Fieril Hess. Illustrated by Neva 
K. Brown 


A fairy tale that small girls 
will love. 2.00 


The Adventures 
of Andris 


By Elizabeth Jacobi. 


The everyday life of a smail 
boy and his sister on an Hun- 
garian farm. $2.50 


The Forest Story 
Pictures by Rudolph Mates 


A book of poems, pictures 
and stories of animals that has 
been printed in Prague. $3.50 


Spin Top Spin 
By Elsa Eisgruber 


Charming colored pictures 
and nursery rhymes from Ger- 








about animals. $2.00 many. $3.00 


The Macmillan Co. 


CHICAGO Boston DALLAas 


New York ATLANTA 


San FRANCIsco 
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Achmed Abdullah 


CHMED ABDULLAH has been 

chiefly known as a weaver of fan- 
tastic romance and a writer for the more 
popular magazines. It was a surprising 
and previously unknown side of his col- 
orful character that appeared when Lute 
and Scimitar, a collection of songs, 
poems and ballads from Afghanistan and 
Russian and Chinese Turkistan, revealed 
him as a translator and authority on the 
ethnology and folk lore of the peoples 
of those more or less obscure corners of 
the Orient. The volume won consider- 
able praise, Isa Glenn in the Boston 
Transcript, for one, suggesting that it 
should be expanded to four times its 
present size. 

Captain Abdullah lives in grandeur 
commonly described as “Oriental splen- 
dor.” His penthouse on lower Fifth 
Avenue commands a view of New York 
with chimney tops and elevated railroads 
and river tugs spread out like a fantas- 
tic fabric. In his skyscraper garden, 
eighteen floors above the street, he 
grows, not the stiff, cactus-like plants 
that ultra-modern roofs have, but ver- 
bena, geranium and marigold. He loves 
to break off a pungent leaf and rub it 
between his hands. 

His rugs are said to be among the 
most magnificent in New York. For the 
small shimmering green and gold panel 
over the mantel in his living room it is 
reported he is offered an additional 
$2,000 each year by a collector; but he 
refuses to part with it. There are 
others woven with gold and silver, and 
they are mellowed and ancient. They 
were inherited from his Afghan ances- 
tors and he will leave them to the Brit- 
ish Museum on his death. He also in- 
herited a collection of jade—green, black, 
brown and white. One jar, decorated 
with lacy flowers of vari-colored jade, 
holds a two cent postage stamp. 

Achmed Abdullah is shortish and 
stocky. He wears a monocle because he 
needs it. His clothes are faultless and 
inconspicuous. He wears a black opal 
ring and carries a jade cigarette case. He 





ACHMED ABDULLAH 


is usually amiable, but when he is angry 
he becomes more British than the chang- 
ing of the guard. 

He was born in Yalta, Russia, and is 
the grandson of a former Emir of Af- 
ghanistan. He went to school in Eng- 
land at the age of twelve. His accent 
is the result of Eton and Oxford. He 
is a graduate of the University of Paris 
and a doctor of Koranic Law at the Col- 
lege of El-Azar in Cairo. He has sol- 
diered in India, China, South Africa and 
the Balkans and he served as official in- 
terpreter to the first Younghusband Ex- 
pedition into Thibet. He is the only 
living British author who has _ been 
crowned by the French Academy. 

Although he demands and gets high 
prices for his short stories and novels, 
he has been known to write articles for 
the so-called “class” magazines for al- 
most nothing. He has written many 
novels, short stories and plays. 
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